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EDITORIAL NOTE 


When the CORNHILL was re-launched in January 1944, 
we decided that, should the occasion arise, we must be 
prepared to give a lion’s share of our space to some single 
contribution. This we have done for “ The Cruise of 
‘The Breadwinner’” by H. E. Bates, a story that we 
believe to be an unusually distinguished example of 
modern war-writing. Other features of the present issue 
are a collection of extracts from the private journal of a 
young English war-artist, illustrated by drawings taken 
from her sketch-books: an excursion into the past by 
Harley Granville-Barker : Geoffrey Grigson’s study of an 
unknown eighteenth-century poet : and a second essay by 
Anthony Powell: on the enigmatic Amiel. A. Costa’s 
pictures of Africa—made during his war-time service with 
the armies of the Fighting French—form part of what we 
hope will be a long series of photographic supplements. 
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The Cruise of ‘The Breadwinner’ 


BY H. E. BATES 


As she went down the estuary on the yellow tide between wintry 
stretches of salt-white marshland The Breadwinner had the look of a 
discarded and battered toy. She was one of those small lugsail fishing- 
boats that in peace-time lie up the mud reaches of southern rivers, 
indistinguishable from hundreds of her kind. Her deck-house, not 
much larger than a dog-kennel and once painted butchers’ blue, was 
now daubed with broad veins of war-grey put on with a whitewash 
brush, and her sail had been furled untidily to the mast like a copper 
umbrella. On all her grey fabric they were the only touches of 
colour except the white lettering of her name. Aft she carried a 
Lewis gun that had never been fired in the twenty years between 
the wars and that had now something of the appearance of a patent 
frying-pan. She looked very old and very slow. Yet in ten minutes 
she had cleared the estuary and the long sandy point beyond and was 
well to seaward, heading due east up the Channel, rolling slightly 
on the light westward cross-wind of the early day. 

Gregson stood at the wheel in the thirty-eight inches of space that 
separated it from the hatchway. He could just squeeze himself in. 
' The curve of his belly caught the spokes of the wheel where they met 
the hub. In the course of months the friction of this would rub a neat 
oblong hole in the three layers of his jerseys, going finally down to the 
seam of his shirt. When this happened Gregson would turn the three 
jerseys round and wear them back to front. He had once been a 
man of six feet three, but now he had the slight downward curve of 
a man who is constantly about to stoop to pick something up but sees 
only the eighteen-stone mass of his own flesh hiding whatever it was he 
was trying to find below. Sometimes when he held the wheel in one 
hand and turned his massive grey head first skyward, to look at the 
weather, and then downward, to bawl at the crew of two below, he 
was so enormous and he held the wheel so casually that it might have 
been a watch. 

All day he bawled violent conversation into the hatch below. 

‘ Gittin’ that tea ready, Snowy ?’ 

‘Yeh!’ The boy’s voice from below was drawled out and some- 
times, when surprised, squeaky because it had not fully broken. 
‘Well then, git it ready !’ 

‘Yeh !’ 
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THE CRUISE OF ‘THE BREADWINNER’ 


‘Yeh what ? - What did I tell you?” 

‘I dunno.’ 

‘You dunno, eh? Well, I’ll bleedin’ make you know. Ain’t I 
allus told you call the skipper mister? Ain’t that what I told yer ? 
Ain’t it?’ 

Yeh.’ 

‘Yeh what?’ 

‘Yeh, mister 

‘It don’t matter on Too late! Git that tea!” 

If there was ever a smile on the face of Gregson as he yelled al all 
this, the boy, down below, warming the enamel tea-pot on the stove 
of a galley three feet by four, never saw it. It appeared to him always 
as if Gregson were a man of inexhaustible frenzy. 

‘ How’s that injun going, Jimmy ?’ 

Gregson never succeeded in getting an answer to that question 
first time. It was Jimmy’s excuse that the noise of the eighteen-horse 
auxiliary drowned even what Gregson could say. 

‘ Jimmy !’ 

Hullo.’ 

Jimmy came and stood at the foot of the gangway, dark and 
pessimistic, looking up, mouth awry, as if the left side of his face were 
paralytic with pain. He was a man given to violent depressions and 
upliftings of temper for no reason at all. ‘ Hullo?’ he said again. 
The word had in it the slow challenge of a man full of all sorts of 
unknown and incalculable trouble. It was partly inspired by habitual 
dislike of anything aboard, and about and belonging to The Bread- 
winner. It was partly the voice of a man weary of the nuisances of a 
lousy small boat that should have been on ‘the scrap-heap, with a 
rotten engine in need of a re-bore, that was for ever breaking down. 
It was an exceedingly long-suffering voice and the fact that Gregson 
never noticed it, or seemed to ignore it, made it more long-suffering 
still. But it was also partly the voice of a man whose larger pleasure 
in life is the pleasure of grievance. It was inversely happy among 
the miseries of The Breadwinner. At home Jimmy had a wife and three 
small children, and it was he who would fire the Lewis gun if ever 
it were fired. 

‘I said how’s that injun ?’ 

‘I told you last time. And the time afore that. And the time 
afore that.’ 

‘Don’t tell me it ain’t no good because I know different.’ - 

‘It ain’t so much it ain’t no good. What I keep tellin’ on yer 
is we oughta git two engines. Notone. We oughta git two fourteen- 
horse engines instead of one eighteen-horse, so’s if one goes, we got a 
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‘And supposin’ both go?’ 
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H. E. BATES 5 


‘It ain’t likely.’ 

‘No, it ain’t likely. And it ain’t likely I’ll git the money either. 
Where’s the money coming from ?’ 

‘ Git the Government to pay it! They got plenty. They throw 
it about enough, don’t they? Git them to pay it. We’re on govern- 
ment work, ain’t we?’ 

Gregson pushed his belly tight against the wheel and held it 
savagely there and did not answer. Gregson did not care for the 
Government. The Government was some huge, anonymous, thwart- 
ing, stingy, striking body empowered to frustrate the lives of ordinary 
men. Gregson felt for it a more positive enmity than he felt for any 
living person, enemy or friend. ‘Don’t talk about no bloody 
government to me.’ 

© Well, don’t say I ain’t told yer. One o’ these fine days we'll 
get out there, forty miles from nowhere, and she’ll go dead on you. 
And then what?’ 

‘ And then what ? ’ Gregson roared. ‘ What the bleedin’ hell d’ye 
think wind and sail is for?’ 

Gregson stuck his belly harder than ever against the wheel, holding 
on with both hands, and was silent, looking at the day. Behind him 


- he could see now the coast of England becoming slowly more coloured 


in the blue-orange light of morning, with low clean stretches of 
deserted sand marked as far as he could see with the rusty stitchery 
of steel defences and farther east the sun rising dark red over the 
terraced and almost all empty white and crimson houses that lay 
under the line of hills. It was from over these hills, becoming still 
farther eastward cliffs that came down to the sea like the carved edges 
of creamy glaciers, that Gregson saw the first patrol of the day. 

‘Snowy !’ 

‘Yeh?’ 

**Planes ! 

The boy Snowy came bouncing on deck like a blond and excited 
rabbit surprised out of a hole, carrying a tea-cup in one hand and 
blinking friendly blue eyes against the strong sea-light. He looked 
about sixteen. His white-yellow hair was blown forward by the wind 
in one thick swathe over his face as he turned to gaze at the land. 

‘ Bunch o’ Spits, ain’t they, Snowy ?’’ Gregson said. 

Hurricanes.’ 

Gregson did not say anything. The boy knew everything ; there 
was no arguing with the boy. Gregson believed that if an entirely 
new and undocumented ’plane.had come out of the Arctic the boy 
would have given it a name. The boy knew everything that flew 
and a lot, Gregson thought, that had not yet begun to fly. He named 
them while they were still dust on the horizon. Hecould name them 
at twenty thousand ‘feet and sometimes by mere sound, not seeing 
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6 THE CRUISE OF ‘THE BREADWINNER’ 


them at all. Without him Gregson would have been utterly lost ; 
The Breadwinner could never have done a single patrol. 

* Looks like a nice day, anyway,’ Gregson said, as if that at least 
were something he could understand. 

The boy stood watching the squadron of Hurricanes resolve itself 
out of the east. It came straight over the cliffs, in two flights line 
astern, with straight and fine precision, quite slow, wings shining in 
the sun, as if each aircraft were tied by an invisible string to the other, 
and then turned westward to follow the line of shore. The noise of 
engines was never loud enough to drown the noise of The Breadwinner’s 


single auxiliary, but it was loud and beautiful enough to bring the 


engineer-gunner on deck. 

‘ Hurricanes,’ Gregson said, before the boy could open his mouth. 

‘ Steady, steady. They might be Spits,’ Jimmy said. \ 

‘ Ah, Spits your old woman,’ Gregson said. ‘ Use your eyes.’ 

‘One missing,’ the boy said. ‘ Man short.’ 

‘ Hell, that they is too,’ Gregson said. ‘I never twiggedit. Snowy 
ain’t half got a pair of eyes, ain’t he?’ 

‘ Just as well,’ Jimmy said. 

Gregson turned to look hard at the engineer, but Jimmy had even 
in that moment disappeared down the hatchway. On deck the boy 
followed the course of the Hurricanes over against the thin line of 
shore with eyes that were lightly fixed in a dream. He was lost in 
the wonder of contemplation even when Gregson spoke again. 

‘Tea ready yit?’ 

‘ Just made,’ the boy said. 

‘ Ah, that’s me old beauty. That’s a boy. Bring us a cup ups 
Snowy. I got a throat like a star-fish.’ 

The boy was already going below. 

‘ And you better stop on deck then and do your look-out. Looks 
like a flying day, don’t it?’ 

The boy said yes, it was a flying day all right, and went down into 
the galley below and then came back, after a moment or two, with 
the tea. The cup was a double-size moustache cup that Gregson took 
and held in one hand like an egg. He began to drink where he stood, 
plunging his face into the cup and then holding cup and face pressed 
close together with the palm of his hand. As Gregson drank the boy 
went forward and stood in the place where he stood on every patrol, 
in the bows, leaning forward and slightly over the. boat’s side, like a 
light figurehead. He went there every morning irritated by the 
slightest recurrent grievance against Gregson. Long ago, soon after 
the war had begun, when he had first become boy on The Breadwinner, 
Gregson had promised him a pair of binoculars. Once a week, ever 
since, the boy had asked Gregson about the glasses. There was never 
any sign of them. It appeared to the boy as if Gregson forgot all 
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H. E. BATES 7 


about them not deliberately but sometimes out of sheer ineptitude. 
And then sometimes it seemed as if he forgot them purely by reason 
of belonging to the larger, more preoccupied, more adult world. Then 
sometimes he found himself slightly afraid of Gregson ; but it was a 
fear purely of size, of the enormity and noisiness of Gregson’s flesh. 
It never matched the enormity of his disappointment at Gregson’s 
constantly unfulfilled promise about the binoculars. To have had 
the binoculars would have been the most exciting thing on earth: a 
greater thing than the sea-rescue of a pilot, the wreck of a ’plane, 
or even the firing of the Lewis gun. He had longed for all these things 
to happen on all the patrols of The Breadwinner with a bright and 
narrow intensity that kept him awake at night and brought him down 
to the jetty in the mornings running and with bits of his breakfast still 
in his hands. But the realisation of them would have been nothing 
beside the sight of Gregson coming down the street between the black 
fish warehouses carrying a brown leather case over his oilskins. 

As he took up his place in the bows he could feel the wind light 
and smooth on his face as it came out of the west. It had in it that 
curious winter sea-warmth that was like human breath. It barely 
broke the face of the sea, which had across it everywhere to the east 
long quivering drifts of leaf-broken silver light. The sky was smooth 
too, without any but slightest golden cloud in the region of the sun, 
and the air was so clear that he could begin to see the white relief of 


Northern France before the coast of England had begun to fade, with ~ 


its dark bird patrol of Hurricanes, behind him. 

He leaned on the bows and took in the whole of the smooth winter 
sea and sky for miles and miles about him and noted it, more or less 
unconsciously, as empty. It was empty of sound too. For some time 
he had been practising spotting by ear, so that now he could tell a 
Dornier, if ever one came, from a Heinkel, or a Spit from a Hurricane, 
even though he never saw them. Sometimes it was hard to dis- 
entangle these sounds from the sounds of wind and water and give 
them a name, but on a calm day or even a calm night it was easy, 
and he was becoming sure and proud of these distinctions. 

The Breadwinner had been cruising for a little more than an hour 
when he suddenly heard firing far across from the south-west. It 
split the very calm air for about a second, startling first himself and 
then Gregson into shouting. 

‘ Machine-gunning !’ Gregson yelled. 

‘Yeh! May be testing his guns,’ the boy said. 

‘Too far out, ain’t it?’ 

‘ Listen again!’ the boy. called. 

They listened again and then as Jimmy came up the hatchway to 
listen too, carrying his cup of tea in his hands, the burst came over the 
sea again. It came in a muffled and violent rattle, slightly longer 
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8 THE CRUISE OF ‘THE BREADWINNER’ 


than the first. It seemed to come from beyond mid-Channel, a long 

way from shore. 

‘ That ain’t no gun-testing,’ Gregson said. ‘ Somebody’s having 
a go.’ 

The boy stood very intently listening, both hands clasping the 
boat-side, his yellow head far forward, in a sort of contemplated 
dive. 

‘I can hear something out there!’ the boy said. 

‘So can we. It ain’t sea-gulls, either.’ 

‘I mean there’s a ’plane out there. Two ’planes.’ 

‘Go on,’ Jimmy said. ‘Three ’planes.’ 

‘ Ah, shut up,’ Gregson said. ‘ You allus got your ears bunged 
up with injun oil.’ 

‘I tell y’ it’s gun-testing,’ Jimmy said. ‘They were at it 
yesterday.’ 

The boy had taken up an attitude of fierce excitement. He was 
balanced on the extreme forward edge of the bows, shading his face 
with his hands. 

‘ There’s only two ’planes,’ he said. ‘If Jimmy could shut the 
engine off I could hear what they were!’ 

‘Go on, Jim,’ Gregson said, ‘ shut her off.’ 

‘Shut off? You want some trouble, don’t you?’ 

‘ All right, all right, put her in neutral and keep her running.’ 

In the half-silence that came a minute later, with The Breadwinner 
stopped and the engine turning over only with coughs of low and 
regular vibration, the boy yelled frantically that he heard a Messer- 
schmitt. 

‘Yeh ! but can you see it?’ Gregson said. 

‘No! I can hear it, I can hear it! I tell you I can hear it!’ 
he said. 

‘What was the other ?’ 

‘I dunno. They both gone now. I can’t see.’ It occurred to 
him suddenly that this was the moment in which he could throw 
at Gregson the subject of the binoculars, but his excitement soared up 
inside him in a flame that burnt out and obliterated in a moment all 
other thought. ‘ We ought to have a look-see !’ he shouted. 

Gregson became excited too. ‘ All right, why don’t we?’ The 
rolls of flesh on his throat were suddenly. tautened as he lifted his 
head and strained to look westward, bawling at the same time, ‘ What 
in bleedin’ hell are we supposed to be for?’ 

‘ There’s more firing!’ the boy shouted. 

‘I’m turning her round, Jimmy,’ Gregson said, ‘ as soon as you 
can git her away.’ 

‘ Waste o’ bloody time I tell y’, it’s practice firing,’ Jimmy said, 
and went below. 
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H. E. BATES 


The boy, jumping back on deck and turning to see the gigantic 
face of Gregson still so tautly uplifted that it was like the face of a great 
bronze-red sea-lion straining to catch something, felt in that moment 
the beginnings of a new emotion about Gregson. He felt that he 
loved him. And he felt also that he came very near to despising the 
engineer. 


Gregson cruised The Breadwinner at three-quarter speed for about 
half an hour in a direction roughly opposite to the path of light made 
by the sun on the sea. It was Gregson’s impression as they went 
farther west that a haze was gathering low down against the horizon 
but far beyond the possible limit of patrol. It was nowhere thick 
enough to have any colour or any effect on the light of the sea. All 
the time the boy stood in the bows of the boat, shading his eyes. He 
had a sort of fierce and transfixed uneasiness about him. Jimmy had 
come on deck. 

*I don’t see much,’ he said. ‘I don’t hear much, either.’ 

They were far enough westward now to be out of sight of land. 
‘You want so much for your bleedin’ money,’ Gregson said, and left 
his mouth open to emit a belch like a wet explosion. ‘ Ah, belch- 
guts,’ he said. ‘Tea coming up,’ and heaved his belly forward to 
give a second belch that was like a wetter, ages echo of the first. 

‘ What’s ahead, Snowy boy ? 

‘Keep quiet! Keep quiet!’ the boy said. 

_* No wonder the kid can’t hear,’ Jimmy said, and actually smiled. 
‘What is it?’ Gregson roared. 

‘Can Jimmy shut off?’ the boy said. 

* § No wonder he can’t,’ Gregson said. ‘What d’ye want shut off 
for?” he yelled. 

‘I can hear something—a whistle or something—something like 
a whistlk——’ 

‘A whistle be God !’ Gregson said. ‘Shut her off, Jimmy! A 
whistle ! ’ 

In the interval of Jimmy going below and the engine being shut 
off in a series of choked bursts of the exhaust The Breadwinner travelled 
about a quarter of a mile. It was far enough to bring within the boy’s 
vision a new space of sea and within his hearing the faint but madly 
repeated note of the whistle he had already heard. He stood waving 
his arms as Gregson came blundering forward up the narrow deck like 
a groping and excited bullock. ‘ Hey, what is it, Snowy, what is it? ~ 
What yer twigged, Snowy boy?’ His wind came belching up with 
his words in a wet gollop for which he was this time too surprised to 
hawe any comment. 

‘Can you hear it?’ the boy said. ‘Can you hear it? The 
whistle ! ’ : 
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10 THE CRUISE OF ‘THE BREADWINNER’ 


They listened together, Gregson leaning forward across the bows 
of the boat, his face almost instantly lit up. ‘ Be God, Snowy, that 
ain’t fur off!’ he said. ‘It ain’t fur off, Snowy !’ 

By now the boy was not listening. He was mutely arrested by 
the conviction that far across to westward he could see something 
that might have been a floating cockle shell. It had sometimes the 
appearance of a ring of transfixed sunlight, caught just below the short 
horizon visible from a boat that was herself only a few feet above the 
sea. He held his silence a little longer to himself before he was quite 
sure. Then he began shouting : ‘ It’s a dinghy!’ he shouted. ‘ It’s 
a dinghy! I can see it. I can see it! A dinghy!’ 

‘ Wheer ?’ Gregson said. ‘Wheer, Snowy boy?’ He made a 
sort of mock effort to fling one leg over the side of the boat, and instead 


lurched flatly forward, breathing heavily under the pressure of his 


colossal belly. 

‘Full ahead !’ the boy said. ‘ Full ahead!’ 

He heard his words go aft like a bellowed echo, so loud that in 
about twenty seconds an answer came in the noise of the engine. 
Gregson marvelled acidly. ‘We got going fust bang! Don’t say 
nothing, Snowy. Don’t bleedin’ well breathe, boy. We got going 
fust bang !’ 

Two minutes later the boy was shouting: ‘ Now you can see it ! 
Now, Mister Gregson, if you can’t see it now you’re aa—— Oh! 
if we had the binoculars we would have seen it sooner.’ 

Gregson, seeing the yellow rubber dinghy at that moment, made 
no comment on the binoculars, and the subject even for the boy was 
instantly blown away by gusts of fresh excitement. He could see the 
man in the dinghy quite clearly now and from that moment onward 


began to see him more and more sharply defined in the sunlight until - 


even Gregson, straining forward over the bows more than ever like 
a raw-necked seal, could see him too. The sight broke on Gregson 
with the effect of sublime discovery. ‘I see the bloke !’ he roared. 
‘I see the bloke, Snowy. Clear as bleedin’ hell! I can see his head 
plain !’ . 

‘ He’s wearing his flying jacket,’ the boy said. ‘ And a red muffler 
‘with white spots.’ 

To that Gregson had nothing to say, and three or four minutes 
later they came up with the dinghy and the figure which for the boy 
had long been so clearly defined. Gregson lumbered aft to yell down 


to Jimmy the order to stop, and then lumbered forward again in time . 


to see the dinghy drifting close alongside. The young man in the 
dinghy had never stopped blowing his whistle. He was blowing it 
now, only taking it from his mouth at last to wave it at Gregson, and 
the boy with a sort of mocking salutation. 

‘Bloody good whistle ! ’ 
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H. E. BATES II 


‘ All right ? ’ Gregson yelled over the side. ‘ Ain’t hurt or nothing?’ 
‘Right as a pip. Wizard.’ 


‘ Glad we seed you,’ Gregson said. ‘ A coupla feet closer and we'll 


git y’ in.’ 

‘ Bloody good show,’ the young man said. 

As the dinghy came nearer, finally bumping softly against the 
boatside, the boy remained motionless, held in speechless fascination 
by the figure in the flying jacket. It grinned up at him with a sublime 
youthfulness that to the boy seemed heroically mature. The young 
man had a mass of thick light brown hair that curled in heavy waves 
and a light, almost corn-brown moustache that flowed stiffly outward 
until it was dead level with the boundaries of his face. He seemed 
to have decided to check it there. It gave to his entire appearance 
and to whatever he did and said an air of light fancy. It proclaimed 
him as serious about nothing ; not even about wars or dinghies or the 
menace of the sea ; least of all about himself. 

Gregson and the boy helped him on deck. The boy, looking 
down, brought to the large muffling flying-boots a little more of the 
wonder he had brought to the face. 

‘Sure you’re all right? Gold?’ Gregson said. ‘Cuppa tea?’ 

‘ Thanks,’ the youth said. ‘I’m fine.’ 

Jimmy came up from below and walked forward : so that suddenly 
the small narrow deck of The Breadwinner seemed to become vastly 
overcrowded. 

* Sont o’ thing you don’t wanna do too often,’ Gregson said ; 
‘ain’t it?’ 

‘ Third time,’ the young man said. ‘ Getting used to it now.’ 

‘Spit pilot ?’ 

‘ Typhoon,’ the pilot said. 

‘There y’are, Snowy. Typhoons. What was you gittin’ up to?’ 
he said to the young man. ‘Summat go wrong?’ 

‘ One of those low-level sods,’ the young man said. ‘ Chased him 
all across the Marshes at nought feet. Gave him two squirts and then 
he started playing tricks. Glycol and muck pouring out everywhere. 
Never had a bloody clue and yet kept on, right down on the deck, 
bouncing up and down, foxing like hell. He must have known he’d 
had it.’, The young man paused to look round at the sea. ‘ He was 
a brave sod. The bravest sod I ever saw.’ 

‘Don’t you believe it,’ Gregson said. ‘ Coming in and machine- 
gunning kids at dow-level. That ain’t brave.’ — 

‘ This was brave,’ the young man said. 

He spoke with the tempered air of the man who has seen 
battles, his words transcending for the first time the comedy of the 
moustache. He carried suddenly an air of cautious defined authority, 
using words there was no contesting. 
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12 THE CRUISE OF ‘THE BREADWINNER’ 


Gregson, pondering incredibly on this remark about the bravery 
of enemies, said: ‘ What happened to you then after that?’ 

‘ Pranged,’ the pilot said. ‘Couldn’t pull out. Hit it with a 
bang.’ 

‘And what happened to him?’ 

The young man looked steadily over the sea, on which the yellow 
winter sunlight now lay with a sort of hazy unripeness, dissolving 
itself tenderly towards the almost colourless edges of sky. 

‘ That’s what I’d like to find out,’ he said. 

‘ You better have a cuppa tea,’ Gregson said. ‘ Never mind about 
Jerry. If he’s in the sea we’ll find him plenty soon enough. He'll 
wash up.’ 

‘ I’d like to see what he’s like,’ the boy said. ‘ God, he was brave.’ 

‘You think you hit him?’ Gregson said. 

‘I know I hit him.’ 

‘ Then that’s bleedin’ good- enough, ain’t it?’ Gregson looked 
round, heaving his belly, with an air of heavy finality. ‘ Snowy, git 
us all another cuppa tea !’ 

The boy turned and went instantly down the hatchway, sliding 
the last four steps on the smooth heels of his sea-boots. The largeness 
of the world of men on deck seemed now to narrow down and diminish 
the already awkward spaces of the tiny cabin below. It oppressed him 
terribly. He lumbered about it as if he were Gregson, partly stupefied 
with excitement, partly trying to listen through the cabin-roof to 
whatever might be going on above. He found an extra cup in the 
cupboard under the bunks and put it on the table with the two others. 
He saw that it was slightly dirty, and wiped it with his sweater. Then 
he filled the cups with tea that was in colour something like dark 
beer. The tea-pot held about three pints of it and he filled it up 
from the big tin kettle before putting it back on the stove. Then 
he spooned soft sugar into the cups and stirred each of them madly 
before taking it upstairs. The whole business took him about three 
minutes and he did not think that in this time anything of great 
importance could have happened on deck. 

He was astonished, coming up into the sunlight with the three 
cups of tea skilfully hooked by their handles into the crook of his first 
fingers, that even in those few moments a change had taken place. 
He came up in time to hear Jimmy saying : 

‘I never knowed it was part of the game to go cruisin’ round 
picking Jerries up.’ 

‘I don’t know that he’s there to pick up,’ the pilot said. ‘The 
bastard is probably dead. All I’m saying is he was a brave bastard.” 

‘ That suits me,’ Gregson said. ‘If he’s dead he’s dead. If he 
ain’t he ain’t. Have it which way you like, it’s all I care.’ 

The boy came with the tea and stood silent, fascinated while each 
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of the three men took their cups from him. He watched the young 
pilot, holding his tea in both hands, the fur collar of his flying jacket 
turned up so that the scarlet muffler on his neck was concealed, look 
away southward over the sea. It was very like a picture of a pilot 
he had once cut out of a Sunday paper. To see it in reality at last 
held him motionlessly bound in a new dream. 

‘ How far do you cruise out ?’ the young man said. 

Gregson had a superstitious horror of cruising down Channel to 
the west. Fifty years of consistent routine had taken him eastward, 
fishing in unadventurous waters somewhere between South Foreland 
and Ostend. He did not like the west for any reason he could name ; 
he did not, for that matter, like the south either. There lurked within 
him somewhere a cumbrous superstition born of habit, never defined 


. enough to be given a name. 


‘ Well, we’re out now about as far as we reckon to go. Don’t 
you wanna git back?’ 

The pilot, not answering, seemed to measure the caution of Gregson 
as he gazed across the water. And it occurred suddenly to the boy, 
watching his face, that he knew perfectly that there were no limits 
to which Gregson, in human need, would not go. But eastward or 
westward it was the same as far as enemy pilots were concerned. 

And then suddenly the boy remembered something. He spoke 
to the pilot for the first time. 

‘ How far out did you fire?’ he said. 

‘Smack over a Martello tower,’ the pilot said, ‘ on the shore.’ 

‘ Then it wasn’t you firing,’ the boy said. ‘ What we heard was 
right out to sea.’ 

‘Be God so it were,’ Gregson said. ‘So it were.’ 

‘ You mean there was someone else having a go ?’ the pilot said. 

‘ Sounded like gun-testing,’ Jimmy said. 

‘ Don’t take no bleedin’ notice of him,’ Gregson said. ‘ Was they 
any more of your blokes out ?’ 

‘A whole flight was up.’ 

‘ There y’are then!’ Gregson said. ‘ What are we farting about 
here for? Warm her up, Jimmy. Let’s git on!’ 

As The Breadwinner swung round, turning a point or two south- 
eastward, sharp into the sun, the boy went forward into the bows 
and discovered a second or two later that the pilot was there beside 
him, still warming his fingers on the tea-cup and sometimes reflec- 
tively drinking from it, balancing the two wings of the ridiculous corn- 
ginger moustache on its edges. It did not occur to the boy that he 
did not look like a fighting man ; it occurred to him instead that he 
might be a man with binoculars. ‘ If we had a pair o’ glasses we might 
pick things up easier,’ he said. 

‘ Never carry any,’ the pilot said. 
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If there was any disappointment in the boy’s face it was lost in 
the ardent gleam of steady and serious wonder which he now brought 
to bear on the sea. Gradually the sunlight everywhere was losing 
its lemon pallor, but it was still low enough to lay across the water the 
long leaf-broken path of difficult and dazzling light. The boy shaded 
his eyes against it with both hands. He desired to do something 
remotely professional : something to impress the man of battles stand- 
ing beside him. He longed dramatically to spot something in the sea. 
They stood there together for about five minutes, not speaking but 
both watching with hands framing their faces against the dazzle of 
sea-light, and nothing happening or moving except The Breadwinner 
lugging slowly south-eastward out of sight of either shore, the sea 
emptier and more peaceful than on a peace-time day, until suddenly 
far behind them Gregson called the boy : 

‘I’m gittin’ peckish, Snowy boy. Ain’t peeled them taters yit 
ayah ?’ 

‘No mister,’ the boy said. 

‘ Well, you better git in and peel ’em then. Peel a double dose. 
Pilots eat same as we do.’ 

The boy said, looking up at the pilot: ‘I gotta git below now. 
T’ll take your cup down if you’ve finished.’ Hating to go, he came also 
within a short distance of hating Gregson. The pilot finished the tea. 
‘Want another cup? I can bring it,’ the boy said. ‘ Easy bring it.’ 

‘No,’ the pilot said. ‘ That was fine.’ : 

The boy went below, stumbling about the gangway and the cabin 
as if partially blinded by sun. The remoteness of the world above 
him became exaggerated by the sound of Jimmy going up the hatch- 
way, leaving him alone with the fire in the toy galley, a sack of potatoes 
and a jack-knife. He glanced about the box of a cabin, hating it 
without really seeing its dingy and confined outlines. He thought 
dismally that nothing ever went on below, that nothing could ever hap- 
pen there. He longed passionately to talk to the pilot, up in the sun. 

Sometimes as he sat there peeling potatoes at the cabin-table he 
could hear the voice of Gregson from up above, always huge and 
violent, never articulate except for strong half-words that the noise 
of the engine did not drown. He was driven by the maddening 
isolation of this to go and stand at the foot of the hatchway, and 
one by one peel the potatoes there. If Gregson’s order were to be 
taken literally he would peel about forty of them. He stood there 
looking up into the shaft of sea-light, peeling his fifteenth potato, when 

Jimmy came sliding down the hatch without any warning except a 
violent and wordless sort of bellow. The boy watched him disappear 


into the tiny and confined engine cradle that was not big enough to . 


be called a room, and then bawled after him : ‘ What’s up, Jimmy ? 
What’s up now?’ 
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‘ Somebody in the sea!’ Jimmy said. 

The boy went up the hatchway with a half-peeled potato still in 
his hands. The engine died behind him as he went, and Jimmy 
followed him a moment later. 

On deck Gregson and the pilot were up in the bows. Gregson 
was lumbering about in a state of heavy excitement. The pilot 
seemed, to the boy coming up into the sharp winter sunlight out of 
the gloom of the cabin,.about seven feet tall and crowned by a crump- 
led hat of coffee-brown fur. He was at that moment about to pull 
his flying jacket over his head. The sharp released pressure of it 
shocked the wide moustache into a dishevelment that was for some 
reason more serious than even its bushy correctitude had been. The 
pilot took off his white under-sweater, and then began to take off his 
boots. He seemed to hesitate about his thick ‘grey under-socks and 
then decided to take them off too. ‘Is he still coming in?’ he said 
to Gregson ; and Gregson, leaning heavily over the side bawled, ‘ He’s 
floatin’ on his back. He’s a Jerry all right, too.’ 

‘Yes ; he’s a Jerry all right,’ the pilot said, and stood ready, side 
by side with Gregson and the boy, watching about sixty feet away 
the floating and feebly propelling body of a man awkwardly moving 
across the face of the sea like a puffing yellow crab. 

‘ Want a line?’ Gregson said. 

‘Want a line?’ the young man said. ‘ I could swim to 
France.’ 

He went over the side a moment later in a smooth and careless 
dive that took him under and brought him up, fifteen or twenty feet 
away, with the shaking howl of a dog having fun. He began to strike 
out with strokes of deep power, turning backward with each of them 
a moustache that looked suddenly as if it had been pasted on to the 
strong wet face. All the fancy oddities of the man became in those 
few moments washed away. He seemed to be feeling forward to grasp 
the solid fabric of the sea so that he could tear it with his hands. He 
reached the other man, now moving with spidery feebleness parallel 
to the boat, in about twenty seconds, and rolled over beside him, 
coming up a moment later underneath and slightly to one side. The 
blue sleeve of his arm came up across the yellow inflated German life- 
jacket, and then sleeve and jacket and the yellowish heads of both men 
began to move towards the boat together. 

The boy stood fascinated by the side of Gregson. Every now and 
then Gregson, huge and majestic, pushed his body a foot or two 
along the boatside, moving in time with the swimming pilot and at 
the same time pushing the boy along with him too. The boy was 
sometimes half-obliterated by the bulk of Gregson, and Gregson in 
turn was impeded by the boy. Neither of them seemed to notice it. 

The curiosity of the boy was so intense that it almost blinded him. 
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The blob of yellow and blue coming in towards the boat sometimes 
receded and was lost for a second or two like an illusion. When it 


reappeared it seemed gigantic. The boy could then see clearly the 


water-flattened moustache of the pilot every time the head was thrown 
back, and he could see the upper half of the body of the rescued man. 
It seemed quite lifeless. But suddenly as it came nearer the boy could 
see lying across the chest of it a leather strap. It was attached to a 
leather case that appeared every second or so from below the sea and 
then was lost again. The boy in a moment of painful and speechless 
joy knew what it was. 

At that same moment Gregson, excited too, flattened him against 
the boatside so that he could not move. And since he could not move 
Gregson could not move either, and Gregson in that moment became 
aware of him again. 

‘What the pipe, Snowy! Git out on it!’ Gregson bawled. 
‘ Git down and git some tea! They’ll wantit. Goon. Git crackin’! 
Git that tea.’ 

With a curve of his hand Gregson hooked the boy from the boat- 
side. It was a sort of friendly blow and it took the boy across the deck 
and down the narrow hatchway and into the cabin below before he 
was aware of it. 

He stood there for some moments in an excited stupor before 
realising that he still had in his hands a half-peeled potato. It had 
on it the oily imprint of his fingers where he had clenched it. As he 
stood holding it he heard Gregson bawling on deck. He tried to hear 
what Gregson was saying, but the words were confused and he got the 
impression only. of mighty, exciting events overhead. 

This impression exploded his stupor. He was filled with violent 
energy. His head rocked with the astonishing possibilities of the 
leather case slung across the body of the German. He had to be 
part of the world of men. 

He put fresh tea into the teapot with his hands and then poured 
water on it and found two extra cups in the locker by the stove. 
Nothing like this had ever happened before: no pilot, no rescue, no 


‘Jerry, no binoculars. He heard Gregson shouting again: this time 


much louder, something about a gun. The boy, standing with head 
upraised, listening, was swept by a torrent of new possibilities. Back 
in the pub, at home, there were boys with the luck of the gods. They 
owned sections of air cannon-guns, belts of unfired cartridges. He 
suddenly saw before him the wonder of incredible chances. He did 
not know what happened to the guns and binoculars of dead pilots or 
even captured pilots but now, at last, he was going to know. 

He poured tea into the two cups and was in the act of stirring sugar 
into them when he heard, from overhead, two new sounds. Somebody 
was running across the deck, and from a south-easterly direction, faint 
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but to him clear enough, came the sound of a ’plane. He did not 
connect these sounds. He had momentarily lost interest in the sound 
of aircraft. Something much more exciting was happening on deck. 
Gregson was shouting again, and again there was the sound of feet 
running across the deck. They were so heavy that he thought perhaps 
they were Gregson’s feet. But it was all very confused and exciting 
and he had no time to disentangle the sound of voices from the sound 


_ of feet and the rising sound of the now not so distant ’plane. Nor did 


it matter very much. He had in that moment a fine and rapid 
impression that war was wonderful. 

He picked up a cup of tea in each hand. He turned to walk out 
of the galley when he was arrested suddenly by the near violence 
of the ’plane. It was coming towards The Breadwinner very fast and 
very low. The roar of it obliterated the last of the voices on deck 
and turned the sound of feet into an echo. He ran out of the galley 
with the tea in his hands and had reached the bottom step of the 
gangway when he heard the strangest sound of all. It was the sound 
of the Lewis gun being fired. 

It fired for perhaps half a second and then stopped. He did not 
know how he knew the difference between this sound and the sound 
of cannon firing directly afterwards and for about two seconds from 
overhead, but he sprawled down the steps on his face. The hot tea 
poured down his arms, up the sleeve of his jacket and down his chest, 
but it did not seem hot and there was no pain. He did not look 
upward but he felt the square of light at the head of the gangway 
darkened out for the space of a second as the plane went overhead. 
He was sure for one moment that the ’plane would hit the deck but 
the moment passed, and then the ’plane itself passed, and there was 
no more firing, either from the deck or overhead. And at last, when 
the ’plane had gone, there was no more sound. 

He waited for what seemed a long time before crawling up the 
gangway. He pulled himself up by his hands because his legs did 
not seem part of him. The small auxiliary of The Breadwinner had 
stopped now and it was dead silent everywhere. 


The boy brought to the scene on deck a kind of ghastly unbelief. 
For a moment or two he could not stand up. He lay with his head 
resting on the top step of the gangway, and became for some seconds 
quite sightless, as if he had stared at the sun. Shadowy and crimson 
lumps of something floated in front of him like bits of coloured cloud 
and then solidified, gradually, into a single object across the deck. 
The boy lay there staring infinitely at this thing. It had about it 
something he distantly recognised. It was like a shapeless bundle of 
sea-blue cloth tied about the middle with lengths of slate-crimson 
rubber hose. It was some time before the boy brought himself to 
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understand that this bundle had once been Jimmy, and that the tangle 
of hose was all that remained of the guts of the gunner-engineer. 

He got up at last and walked away, forward, up the deck. All 
the forward part of the boat was hidden from him by the deck-house. 
He suddenly felt alone on the ship. And now as he walked he also 
got the impression of being very large but that the ship was also very 
large and that consequently he could never reach the end of it. He 
wanted to shout for Gregson. He felt the air very cold on his face 
and colder still on his chest and arms, where the tea had spilled, and 
then still colder on his eyes, shocked stiff by what he had seen of the 
engineer. This coldness became suddenly the frantic substance of a 
new terror. It was as if he had something alive and deadly in his 
hands and wanted to drop it. 

He began torun. He ran like a blind man, away from something, 
careless completely of what lay before him. As he ran past the deck- 
house he began jabbering incoherent and violent words that were 
partly his fear and partly something to do with the need for telling 
someone of his fantastic discoveries. He had seen the dead. 

He ran in reality about two yards beyond the deck-house. The 
fear that had driven him forward from behind seemed to have got 
round in front of him, and now slapped him in the face. It stopped 
him dead. And as he stopped the coherence of his speech came back 
with perfect shrillness. He was shouting ‘Jimmy! Jimmy! Jimmy! 
Jimmy !’ in a cry that was somewhere between anguish and a refusal 
to believe. 

When this was over he looked down on the deck. It seemed very 
overcrowded with the figures that lay there. They were the figures 
of the young pilot and the German, who lay side by side, together, 
and then of Gregson, who was lying half across them. 

The boy gazed for some seconds at the bodies of the three men. 
They lay in the attitudes of men who had been playfully wrestling. 
There was something quiet and merciful in the tangle of limbs and 
there was no blood and he could see the moustache of the young 
pilot plastered down by sea-water on his face like the moustache of 
a comedian. He was convinced of their being very dead. 

Out of all this there emerged, suddenly, something very wonderful. 
He saw the enormous body of Gregson, on its hands and knees, heaving 
itself slowly upward, and then he realised several things. He realised 
that he was fantastically fond of the living Gregson, and he realised 
too that he must have run up from the galley and across the deck, 
in the silence after the shots were fired, in the space of a second or two. 
He caught for the first time the sound of the ’plane, quite loud still, 
receding across the sea. 

‘ Mr. Gregson, Mr. Gregson, Captain, Captain, Captain, Captain, 
Skipper !’ he said. 
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‘ Snowy,’ Gregson said. He swung himself slowly round in the 
attitude of an elephant kneeling and looked up at the boy blinking. 
‘Rum ’un,’ he said. ‘Where was you?’ 

The boy found that he could not speak. He wanted to tell of 
Jimmy. He made small, frantic and almost idiotic gestures with his 
mouth and hands. 

‘ Hadn’ half got some cheek, hadn’ he ? ’ Gregson said. ‘ The sod.’ 

It seemed to the boy that Gregson was concerned with frivolous 
commentaries. He still had the weight of inpalpable terrors on his 
mind. Gregson, still on his hands and knees, groped forward like a 
man blinded by daylight. ‘ You all right, kid?’ he said. ‘ All right 
y’self, eh?’ 

‘ Jimmy,’ the boy said. ‘ Jimmy !’ 

‘I heard him firing that bleedin’ thing. Wonder as it fired, first 
time. Like the bleedin’ injun.’ 

On the deck the young pilot began suddenly to mutter repeated 
groans of agony, trying to turn himself over. 

The sound and the movement woke Gregson out of himself. He 
crawled between the two pilots and leaned over the English one. 
‘ All right,’ he said. ‘ All right! Where'd it git y’?® The young 
man was trying to push his heels through the deck, lifting his body 
with recurrent convulsions of pain. ‘ The bastards, the bastards !’ 
Gregson said. He turned and spoke to the German pilot, lying half 
on his side with his knees against his chest. ‘ Bleedin’ low flying. 
Is that the sort a bleedin’ orders you git?’ There was no reply except 
a violent convulsive jerk that threw the German down on his face. 

‘ Christ,’ the English boy said. ‘ Christ !’ 

He turned and looked up at the sky, rolling his head quietly from 
side to side. His face in colour was something like the sea, blue-grey 
and lightless and very cold. Flecks of sea-water, like sweat, were still 
gathered on the grey skin of the forehead, and his body was still soaked 
from swimming so that the clothes were shrivelled on it. 

‘T’ll git you down below,’ Gregson said. 

‘Don’t move me,’ the pilot said. ‘Don’t move me.’ 

‘ Better down below. Git you warm. Git y’ in a bunk. I can 
carry you.’ 

‘No,’ the pilot said. ‘Don’t move me. It’s wrong. Cover me 
over. Cover me over, that’s all.’ 

He rolled his head in spasms of recurrent agony from side to side 
as he spoke. ‘Git them blankets, Snowy,’ Gregson said. ‘ All on 
‘em. And the first-aid box. And tell Jimmy to come for’ard. Soon’s 
he can.’ 

The boy went down to the cabin in cold daze of fright made worse 
by a determination not to look at Jimmy. He was hypnotised by the 
bloody tangle of flesh, crushed to the livid shapelessness of rejected 
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offal, that lay on the deck ; he could not pass it without looking that 
way. The sight of it drove him below with wild energy. He came 
up again, carrying the grey bundle of blankets, in a trembling terror 
of fresh sickness, determined this time not to look. But now as he 
passed he saw that Jimmy held something in his hands. It was the 
handle of the Lewis gun, severed from the rest of the frying-pan 
apparatus by the same curious miracle, that had kept it in Jimmy’s 
hands. It was painted harshly with coagulations of new blood. 

It was the thought of Jimmy that kept him standing for some 
seconds by the side of Gregson, holding the blankets and not speaking. 
Gregson was kneeling between the two pilots. The German was now 
turned over, on his back, and was revealed also to be very young, 
drained of colour and in pain. He was moaning slightly, as if talking 
to himself, weakly throwing back his fair head. He was perhaps 
nineteen ; he looked to the boy to be like the Englishman, wonderfully 
and terribly worn by the experience of battles. Pain had beaten deep 
hollows in his cheeks, so that the facial bone everywhere stood out, 
the skin white and polished where it tightened. 

But it was not this that fascinated the boy. He now found himself 
staring at the binoculars Gregson had unlooped and laid on the deck. 
It was clear now that they were binoculars ; he had never seen any- 
thing that seemed so magnificent. They lay on the deck just above the 
German’s head, the light brown leather dark and salty with sea-water, 
the initials K.M. in black on the side. Gazing at them, the boy forgot 
the figure of the engineer lying in the attitude of forgotten offal in 
the stern. 

Gregson took the blankets out of his arms as he stood there staring 
down at the leather case. He said something about ‘ Ah, thassa boy, 
Snowy,’ but the boy did not really hear. He stood watching Gregson 
cover over first the English pilot and then the German, giving them 
three blankets each. A little wind had sprung up from the south-west 
and caught one of the blankets and blew it away from the German’s 
feet. The boy bent down and pushed the feet back under the blanket 
and the German screamed with pain. 

The boy stood back in fear and guilt, as if he had really done some- 
thing to cause this agony. He could not speak. Gregson comforted 
the German with words that were simply neutral whispers that even 
the boy did not understand. 

It astonished both Gregson and the boy to hear the German break 
the silence after the scream and say, quite quietly : ‘I think it is my 
leg. I think it is both my legs perhaps.’ 

‘Speak English !’ Gregson said. It was less a question than a 
statement of wonder: as if it were very remarkable that somebody 
of another nation should know Gregson’s language. ‘ English ! 
Speak English ! ’ 
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‘I think it is my leg,’ the German said. 

‘I ain’t much at first aid,’ Gregson said. ‘ But we'll keep you 
warm. Git you back ashore. Quick. See? Hospital. See?’ 

‘I didn’t bring the first-aid box up,’ Snowy said. ‘I forgot.’ 

No one seemed to notice this remark, and the English boy said, 
‘ How long before we can get in?’ 

‘ Depends,’ Gregson said, ‘ Hour or more. Depends if the engineer 
can hot it up.’ 

The boy stood rigid. It seemed to him that he ought to have told 
Gregson about Jimmy. His mind was in an anxiety of explosive 
intentions. It was his duty to tell Gregson that Jimmy would never 
hot it up again. 

‘ Git some tea, Snowy,’ Gregson said. ‘Some brandy, ain’t they, 
too? Put some o’ that in. Four mugs. You have some brandy, 
too. No, five. You'll want one for Jimmy too.’ 

‘ Jimmy—’ 

‘Go on, bring it up smart. Five mugs, Snowy boy.’ He looked 
with powerful expansiveness and anger at the sky. ‘ I wonder where” 
that sod went? I thought Jimmy’d got him,’ he said, so that for 
a moment the boy thought he was threatening him. 

‘ He certainly made mincemeat of us,’ the English boy said. 

‘I’d mincemeat the bastard,’ Gregson said. ‘ Next time I’ll have 
that gun. Jimmy!’ 

The violence of this shout drove the boy in fear from the deck and 
haunted him with constant terror as he made tea in the galley below. 
His movements were automatic and thoughtless in the little cabin 
between the bunks. He did not need any processes of deduction to 
know what he might expect when he went on deck again. 

This time he put the mugs of tea on an iron tray, so that he could 
carry them in a single journey. He had filled them up with brandy. 
And for some reason he could not bear to go with four mugs only and 
not five, and so there were five, as if he thought the presence of the 
fifth would have some effect on the fact of death. 

He carried the tray on deck and became aware, for the first time 
since the shooting, what change had come over the day. Low cloud 
had begun to come up from the west, in misty waves that had already 
in them a light spray of grey rain, and there was no light, except far 
eastward, on the face of the sea. 

The position of Gregson on the deck had something at once awful 
and {inevitable about it. It did not surprise the boy. It appeared 
fantastically exact. He stood a yard or two from where the gun had 
once becn legs apart, arms stiff and outwardly stretched down. It 
was only the colour of these arms that shocked the boy ; they were 
bright with blood. But where the body of Jimmy had been lying 
like a brutally rejected heap of smashed flesh there was now only a 
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brown tarpaulin. It had not even the remembered shape of the dead 


Gregson looked at the boy as he came up with the tea. He was 
wiping the blood from his hands with a piece of engine rag. It seemed 
to the boy that his enormity had about it a shocked kindliness. 

‘Won’t want five cups, Snowy,’ he said. 

know,’ the boy said. He wanted tocry. ‘Isawit.’ He spoke 
of the engineer impersonally, in fear and respect. 

‘Got three kids,’ Gregson said. He stood with his vast ‘body 
broken and deflated by thoughts of Jimmy. ‘Nice job. Nice thing.’ 
He wiped his hands with the oily rag, until the fingers were a dull 
brown from the mixing of blood and oil. ‘ He allus wanted to fire 
that gun. Allus wanted to fire it. Well, he fired it,’ he said, as if, 
perhaps, this thought would atone for all that was done. 

‘ Better take the tea along,’ he said, ‘while it’s hot. Looks like rain.’ 

The boy went forward with the tea, past the deck-house, to where 
the two pilots were lying together. He heard Gregson behind him 
swirling his hands in a bucket of water. The two pilots were talking 
to each other and the binoculars lay on the deck. 

‘ That’s a damn funny thing,’ the English boy was saying. ‘ All 
the time I had an idea it was you.’ 

‘I don’t think it was so funny.’ 

‘Teach you not to come fooling over on these low-level jobs, 
anyway,’ the Englishman said. ‘ There’s no future in that.’ 

They were both painfully trying to smile. 

‘I got some tea,’ Snowy said. 

‘ Good show.’ The English boy tried to lift his head, and relapsed 
in a paroxysm of pain that seemed to twist his entire spine. ‘God !’ 
he said. ‘God!’ He lay breathing deeply, his lips trembling. 
‘God, oh God.’ 

Gregson came up and leaned over him. To the boy his hands 
were white as paper. He had never seen them so clean. Gregson 
laid them quietly on the English boy’s shoulders. 

‘ You take it easy. I may have to get you below after all. Looks 
like rain. Smoke ?’ 

‘I don’t,’ the boy said. ‘ Perhaps Jerry does. His name’s Karl 
Messner. Flies Messerschmitts. Should say flew Messerschmitts.’ 

‘I don’t care if he flew bloody archangels,’ Gregson said. ‘ He’s 
gittin’ no fags o’ mine.’ 

‘He understands English.’ 

‘ He does, does he? Well, bloody good job too. That makes it 
clear. He knows what I’m thinking.’ 

‘Ah, goon. He’sthesodI shotdown. The one I told you about.’ 

‘Is he? Pity his guts wasn’t shot out. Like Jimmy’s. The 
engineer. You saw him. Him with the gun.’ 
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Gregson looked from one of the pilots to the other, and then to the 
boy, in a single fierce glance of challenge to all of them. They did not 
speak. The German lay with eyes fixed upward, as if he were trying 
not to hear it all. 

‘ Yeh, Jimmy’s dead,’ Gregson said. ‘ They bust him up all right.’ 

The English pilot looked as if he were going to shake his head and 
then, remembering the earlier pain, thought better of it, simply opening 
his eyes and shutting them again. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said. ‘ But he didn’t do it. He’s not the type. 
You give him tea, anyway. What’s the odds?’ 

‘Ah, all right,’ Gregson said. ‘Go on. What’s es odds ? 


That’s right. What’s it matter? What’s it matter now?’ He 


furiously threw his cigarette packet and matches across to the German. 
They lay on the German’s chest. He did not pick them up. 

Gregson seized bitterly on this significant fact, making much of it. 
‘ Too proud to take ’em, anyway. Lower your bloody self to give ’im 
all you got and then they bleedin’ insult you. Makes me sick.’ He 
threw about him fresh challenges, now doubly embittered. 

‘ Pull your finger out, Jerry,’ the English boy said. ‘ No sulking. 
Take the captain’s cigarettes when he offers them.’ 

The German did not move. 

‘ The Captain wants to throw you overboard. He hates Germans. 
There’s nobody to stop him either if he wants to.’ 

The English boy was having fun; his face had a kind of sad 
sideways grin on it as he spoke. But the German did not move. 

‘Throw him overboard, Captain,’ the English boy said. ‘I 
shan’t tell.’ 

‘ All right,’ the German said. He moved his hands to the cigar- 
ettes. ‘Thank you very much. Very kind of you. Thank you very 
much.’ 

‘ All that bleedin’ fuss for nothing,’ Gregson said. 

‘ Behave yourself, Messner old boy,’ the Englishman said. ‘ You’re 
just a P.O.W. now.’ 

The boy, listening to these exchanges, felt the tremendous impact 
of the more serious, more curious, more important world of men. He 
set cups of tea down on the deck, one each by the pilots and one for 
Gregson. He took one for himself and left the odd one on the tray. 
This odd cup did not now impress him by its forlorn significance, nor 
any longer as being part of the dead engineer. He saw that there 
were attitudes in which it was possible to make light of pain, to be 
jocular about the impact of death. And part of the terror about 
Jimmy now receded in his mind. 

‘I don’t think I can sit up,’ the English boy said. ‘ Bad show.’ 

‘T’ll hold you,’ Gregson said. 

‘No,’ the boy said. ‘ Better give it to me in the spoon.’ 
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While Gregson cautiously lifted the English boy’s head and held 
it slightly upward with one hand and then spoon-fed tea to him with 
the other, the German raised himself on one elbow. He held 
cigarette and tea-cup in the same hand, turning his face away and 
looking westward over the sea. He appeared to the boy as a person 
of sinister and defiant quality. The boy read into his silence, his gaze 
over the sea and the way he let his cigarette burn away without 
smoking it, a meditation on escape. He hoped that he would escape. 
If he escaped Gregson would kill him. That would be a wonderful 
thing. If he were killed the boy would take the binoculars. And 
whenat last he reached home he would wear them slung on his shoulder, 
taking with him some of that same defiant quality of a man who 
returns with trophies of war. 

It began to rain as he stood there watching the German, the spits 
fine and dark and quite fast, wetting the deck. Gregson lifted his face 
to the sky. ‘ All appearance on it,’ he said. ‘ Better git you below.’ 

On the face of the English boy there was a curious sort of pain. 
It crumpled the youthful texture of his face, making it very old. It 
did not occur to the boy Snowy that it might be a look of fear. He 
did not even remotely connect fear with men. 

‘Get Messner down,’ the English boy said, suddenly grinning. 
* Guests first.’ 

‘ You’re a caution you are,’ Gregson said. 

‘Get him down.’ 

‘T’ll have you both down in two shakes.’ 

‘ Well, get him down first. If you drop him I’ll know what to do.’ 

Very gently Gregson let the English boy’s head lie back on the 
deck. ‘ Snowy’ll stay with you,’ he said. Grinning, he seemed sud- 
dently moved, for some reason, to extravagant praises of the boy. 
‘ Masterpiece of a kid for aircraft. Knows ’em all.’ 

‘ Good show,’ the pilot said. ‘Good old Snowy.’ He smiled at 
the boy. 

Gregson went over to the German, put boti: arms under his back 
and began to lift him. There was something cruelly odd about the 
German’s legs. They seemed to have an independent existence of 
the rest of his body. Gregson became aware that if he lifted him the 
legs would simply hang down, powerless, like lumps of loose rubber. 

_He heard the German gasping deeply for breath. 

Gregson laid him back on the deck. ‘ Easy,’ he said. ‘ Easy. 
We'll git the stretcher.’ 

It was raining quite fast now, but the German, lying rigidly back, 
staring upward and swallowing his breath in rain and heavy gasps of 
pain, seemed glad to receive it on his face. He opened his lips and as 
the drops fell into his mouth he licked them in relief with his tongue. 

The stretcher was kept lashed to one side of the narrow skylight 
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lying aft of the hatchway. Gregson unfastened it and carried it along 
the deck under one arm. ‘ Job for you, Snowy,’ he said, ‘ mind your 
backside.’ The space on deck seemed more than ever confined ; the 
stretcher had something of the effect of a ladder brought into a tiny 
room. Gregson laid the stretcher on deck, parallel with the German, 
and in a moment the boy was on his knee, undoing the straps. 

The boy stood by while Gregson lifted the shoulders of the German 
on to the stretcher. He saw the German clenching his hands. 
‘ Please,’ he said. ‘ Please. My legs.’ Gregson did not speak, but 
slowly slid the legs across to the stretcher too. In this moment the 
German threw his hands violently upward and brought them down 
with a savage double slap on his own face, keeping them tightly there 
in frantic self-created pain, sobbing with quiet terror underneath his 
white fingers. ‘The boy was less affected by this, an outburst of crying 
from the adult enemy, than by the mess of blood that smeared the 
deck where the German’s legs had been. 

The German kept his hands crushed down on his face while Gregson 
and the boy carried him below on the stretcher, Gregson taking the 
weight of the stretcher by going first, the boy struggling slowly behind 
down the narrow steps. They laid him on the cabin floor below the 
bunks. The boy set down his end of the stretcher with a certain air 
of expansive and careless pride ; it was the first time he had taken 
part in such things. He stood erect and regarded Gregson and the 
German with tired gravity, languidly rubbing his hands together. He 
was no longer aware of the shock of seeing blood for the second time. 
He was elevated into a world of catastrophe and pain, bringing to it 
a taut and suppressed excitement. 

The German still had his hands pressed over his face as Gregson 
and the boy went back on deck, Gregson carrying the stretcher. Not 
even the pain of being moved from the stretcher to the floor of the 
cabin had had any effect on them. He used them all the time to 
contain and conceal the agony of his face. 

On deck it was raining quite fast. The English boy had covered 
his face with the blankets, and lay rigid and entirely hidden by them, 
like a corpse. As Gregson and the boy arrived with the stretcher he 
sharply uncovered his face, grinned stiffly up at them with a face of 
pale bone-shadows that did nothing to lessen that effect. ‘ Collect 
up my things,’ he said to the boy, ‘ the things I took off. Before they 
get soaked,’ and the boy went forward with proud obedience to where’ 
the pilot had kicked off his boots and socks on the deck. 

When he had gone Gregson leaned over the pilot. ‘Can you 
move?’ he said. ‘A little bit. Just slide over while I take the 
weight ? ’ 

* How’s old Messner ?’ the boy said. ‘ Did you drop him?’ 

‘Now,’ Gregson said. ‘ Just gently. While I hold you.’ 
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‘God!’ the boy said. ‘God. Oh! Jesus, Jesus.’ He cried 
gently through his lips while he held them clenched with his teeth, 
and the rain poured fast and heavy on his face and on the light hair 
already wet with sea, so that his whole appearance was strangely 
wild and battered. Suddenly Gregson threw the blanket over his 
face and then, just as the boy came back with the flying boots and 
socks, lifted him bodily, in a single smooth but desperate movement, 
on to the stretcher. In that attitude, covered over and silent and never 
moving, the pilot lay on the stretcher while Gregson and the boy 
carried him below, the rain quickening heavily on the south-west 
wind and turning already to lighter and thinner crimson the lumps of 
blood about the deck. 

It was about five minutes before the boy re-appeared on deck, 
coming to collect the tray and the five cups still half-filled with tea. 
This time he did not look at the covered heap that had once been the 
engineer, and the blood where the two pilots had lain did not have 
on him any more effect than the blood he often saw on the floor of the 
fish-market behind the quay. 

He was thinking only of the binoculars. The case was very wet 
from sea-water, and he had some difficulty in getting them out. He 
pulled at them until the suction of water in the case was released, and 
then when he had them out he stood up on deck and looked through 
them, across the sea and through the grey and driving mass of rain. 

For some reason or other, either because the sea-water had reached 
the lenses or because the lenses themselves were not adjusted for his 
sight, what he saw through the glasses was only a grey and misty mass 
of unproportioned light. It had no relation to what he had expected 
to see. 

Trembling, he hastily put the glasses back into the case and 
gathered up the cups and hurried below, lowering his head against 
the darting rain. 


Down below a new problem had arisen. He was startled by 
Gregson’s voice muttering crustily from the box where Jimmy had so 
often been lost among the miseries of the auxiliary : 

‘Know anything about injuns, Snowy ?’ 

The boy put the tea-tray and the binoculars on the cabin table, 
on either side of which the two pilots lay rigidly on the floor. The 
English boy had closed his eyes and the German did not look at the 
binoculars. 


He went back-to Gregson. Gregson, unable to squeeze himself 


into the hole containing the engine, was squatting half in and half out 

of it, regarding the engine with melancholy helplessness and slowly 

wiping it with an oil rag, as if in some way this would make it go. 
‘I know you turn the bleedin’ handle and that’s all I do know.’ 
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‘ Ought to be simple,’ the boy said, ‘ if I can get it set.’ 

‘Wouldn’t let nobody look at it,’ Gregson said. His grievances 
against Jimmy were not yet quite extinguished. ‘ Wouldn’t let nobody 
touch it. Kept it to ’isself. Wust on it.’ He stopped wiping the 
engine and let the oily rag rest heavily on it, shaking his head. ‘ Wust 
on it. Allus knew best. You couldn’t talk to him !’ 

There flashed across the boy’s mind an image of Jimmy lying 
redly disembowelled on the deck, unrecognisable and shapeless, and 
he said quickly : 

‘You switch her on down here, I know that.’ 

‘Ah, go on then. You do it.’ 

Gregson moved his huge body a foot or two backwards. This 
action gave the boy a sudden sense of space. He could move with 
astonishing freedom in the dark space among the gears. He became 
aware also of carrying a sense of responsibility arising from a succession 
of terrific events: the presence and sight of death, the fact of the 
binoculars, the business of carrying the wounded pilots below, and now 
the engine. He had come to think of the engine as sacred. It was 
not to be touched ; it belonged to Jimmy ; its faults and secrets were 
part of the man. 

He squeezed himself in alongside the cradle and pressed the needle 
of the carburetter up and down, flooding it. He had watched Jimmy 
do these things. The engine was a mass of odd lengths of wire, strange 
extra gadgets devised by Jimmy, so that it had the look of an unfinished 
invention. One of these wires held the choke. It was necessary to 
pull it out, hook it back into fixed positon by means of a piece of cord 
that slipped over a nail in the cradle, and only release it when the 
engine was running too fast. You turned her over twice before 
switching on. 

Gregson, watching the boy do these things, said in a curious 
whisper : 

‘We gotta git back fast. You know that, don’t you?’ 

The boy nodded. It occurred to him suddenly that he had no 
idea of what had happened on deck. 

‘ He was so bleedin’ low,’ Gregson said, ‘ you could have touched 
his wings. I thought he was goin’ to cut me head off. Firing like 
blazes all the time too. Mowed usdown. We was like heap o’ bloody 
dogs on a bone when he’d gone.’ He looked over his shoulder for a 
second. ‘ You know they’re both hit bad, don’t yer? You know that?’ 

The boy nodded and said he thought he could get her started now. 
Gregson stood back a little and the boy, with a sort of careless strength, 
pressed his weight down on the starting handle with his right hand. 
‘Think you can match it?’ Gregson said. The boy answered with 
something that was very near to tired contempt. ‘ Can’t start first 
time. You gotta get her swung over.’ 
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‘Oh ! that’s it, is it? ’ Gregson said. He was fond of telling the 
boy that he had been brought up in sail. In fact he had never been 
brought up in sail. He had always known engines of some sort, mostly 
old and mostly small and mostly, if he looked back, nothing but 
trouble. He had never trusted them. And he had suddenly the 
conviction that he trusted them less than ever now. He stood with 
his hands spread with large uneasiness over his belly. It was very 
quiet everywhere except for the sound of rain beating with a hard 


murmur on the deck; a sound for some reason irritating and | 


unfriendly, so that suddenly he wondered what time it was. 

He had not time to pull his watch out of his trousers pocket before 
the boy had swung the handle of the engine over, and he forgot the 
watch in his surprise. It did not surprise him that the engine did 
not fire ; he was used to that ; but only that the boy had succeeded 
in swinging it with exactly the knack of the dead engineer. The boy 
had learnt by heart the ways of the dead man, and the sudden repeti- 
tion of them seemed to bring him in a curious way back to life, so 
that he seemed to be there with them in the absurd and dirty little 
engine hole, his face dark with pessimism and long-suffering with 
pain. 

By the time the boy had swung the engine the fourth time Gregson 
was sour with the conviction that it was never going to fire. The boy 
leaned his weight on the cylinder head, panting : ‘ No spark in her,’ 
he said. He desired passionately to make the engine go, feeling that 
in doing so he would become in Gregson’s eyes a sort of adult hero. 
But there was something queer about the engine. ‘ No compression 
there,’ he said. 

‘ Compression, compression ! ’ Gregson said. ‘ Let me have a go.’ 
He had not the faintest idea what compression was. He seized the 
engine-handle rather as if it had been the key of a clock. When he 
swung it finally it swirled round, under. his immense strength, two or 
three complete revolutions, swinging him off his balance against the 
bulkhead. 

Bloody thing never was no good ! he said. ‘ Allussaidso. Told 
him. Miracle it ever went.’ He leaned against the bulkhead in 
savage and heavy despair. 

The boy did not answer. He was crawling back into the dark 
recesses behind the engine cradle, where there was just room enough 
for him to kneel. He did not know quite what he was looking for. 
Underneath the engine block lay pools of spent oil in which he knelt 
as he crawled. It suddenly occurred to him that these pools were too 
large. He put down his right hand and knew that they were pools 
of oil and water. Then he stopped crawling and began to run his 
hands over the engine-block until he found the place where cannon 
shell had ripped it open in a single jagged hole. A little oil still 
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clogged it there. The force of the shell had lifted up the head, 
warping it as it blew. 

The boy called back to Gregson. From the dark interior Gregson 
seemed to fill the entire space below the gangway and it suddenly 
struck the boy that it was a miracle that he, so large a thing in a little 
ship, had not been hit. 

‘ We’ve had it,’ he said- 

‘Had what?’ Gregson said. ‘Whadya mean? What’s up?’ 

The boy crawled out of the hole, suddenly tired, his knees and 
hands black with oil which he wiped thoughtlessly over his face and 
in streaks across his almost white hair. 

‘We've had the engine,’ the boy said. ‘ That’s what. Cannon 
shell.’ 

Gregson lifted his enormous face, swelling the creases of his great 
neck until they were blown with anger. 

‘ Why’n’t they bleedin’ well sink us? Why’n’t they bleedin’ well 
sink us and have done?’ 

The boy, hearing the wind rising now with the sound of rain on 
deck, was sharply aware of a new crisis. 

‘What do we do now?’ he said. He was aware that things 
might, without the engine, be very tough, very desperate. He licked 
his lips and tasted the sickliness of oil on them. ‘ What do we do 
now ?’ 

‘ Gitta us a cuppa tea,’ Gregson roared. ‘ Gitta us a cuppa tea !’ 

He bawled and raged up the companionway into the beating rain. 


The English pilot opened his eyes with a sharp blink, as if he had 
been lost in a dream and the boy had startled him out of it into the 
cramped and gloomy world of the little cabin. Messner still lay with 
eyes closed, his face turned away. The only light in the cabin was 
from a single skylight, about a yard square, of opaque glass, over 
which rain had already thrown a deeper film. In this iron-grey light 
the pilot looked on the boy as he might have looked on a shape moulded 
vaguely out of the shadows: as something that moved and had the 
tangibility of a face, but as otherwise without identity. He regarded 
the boy also as if there was nothing he could do or wanted to do to. 
change or sharpen his shadowiness. His eyes had dropped deeper 
into the bruised sockets of his face. As they gazed upwards and 
followed with reactions that were never quite swift enough the move- 
ments of the boy they had on them the same lightless film as the 
skylight above. 

It was some time before he could see clearly enough through the 
stupor of weakness to grasp that the boy was busy with an object that 
looked like a torch. This torch, though the boy held it upwards, 
towards the skylight, and downwards and sideways, towards himself 
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and Messner, never seemed to light. He expected it to flash into 
his face, but after the boy had swivelled it round two or three times 
he found himself dazed by angry irritation against it. It became part 
of the pain buried centrally, like a deep hammer blow, just above his 
eyes and extending, in a savage cord, to the base of his spine. 

‘ What the hell are you doing?’ he said. 

The boy was surprised not by the abruptness of the voice but by 
its softness. It seemed like a voice from a long way off. It made him 
feel slightly guilty. 

‘Not much,’ he said. 

‘ Put that torch down,’ the pilot said. ‘Don’t wave it about.’ 

‘Not a torch,’ the boy said. ‘ Pair of glasses,’ 

* Glasses ? 

‘Binoculars. The German’s. I found them on deck.’ 

‘ Oh,’ the pilot said. 

: Can’ t make them work,’ the boy said. ‘ Everything looks 
wrong.” 

‘ Let me look at them,’ the pilot said. ‘ They ought to be good, 
German binoculars.’ 

He held his hands upward, weakly, without extending his arms, 
and the boy bent down and gave him the glasses. He let them lie 
on his chest for some moments and the boy saw it heaving deeply, 
as if the movement of reaching for the glasses had exhausted him. It 
seemed quite a long time before he slowly lifted them to his face. 
Then when he held them there it was without doing anything with 
them. His hands did not move on the adjustment screws. He rested 
the eye-pieces lightly against the deep sockets of his eyes and simply 
held them there without a word, in what seemed a dream of tiredness 
or forgetfulness or pain. It did not occur to the boy that there might 
be in this long and silent inertia a savage struggle to behave with 
decent normality, without fuss, to accomplish the simple task of 
revolving the screws and say something about it without the shadow 
of even a small agony. 

After some longer interval the pilot let the glasses rest slowly back 
on his chest. To the boy it seemed that he grasped them with extra- 
ordinary tightness. He gave a worried sort of smile. It was very 
quiet and strengthless, but quite calm, and seemed as if it were intended 
to be reassuring. 

‘ Needs adjustment, that’s all,’ he said. His words were hard, 
gasped out quickly. ‘I can do it. Quite easy. Nice pair.’ 

He held the glasses hard against his chest and stared straight 
beyond the boy with a sort of lost vehemence. His eyes seemed to 
have difficulty in focussing on some point in very obscure and difficult 
distance far beyond the varnished pitch-pine walls of the cabin. They 
were terribly desperate. ‘ 
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But what worried the boy was that the glasses were held also with 
this same rigid desperation. He waited for some moments for the 
pilot to give them back to him. Then it became clear that they were 
not coming back. The pilot grasped them hard against the blankets 
which covered him and shut his eyes. 

The boy stood gazing down from some moments, troubled and 
waiting for something to happen. Suddenly he knew that he was 
forgotten. It was no use. He remembered the tea. He took a last 
look at the figure of the pilot lying absolutely still and rigid, grasping 
the binoculars as he had sometimes seen dying men in pictures grasping 
a cross, and then pushed the kettle on to the galley fire. He poured 
the stale cold tea out of the dirty cups into the slop bucket by the 
galley. He was sick of tea ; he was tired of a succession of daily crises 
in all of which Gregson demanded tea, only to let it get cold without 
drinking it, and then demanded still more tea as another crisis created 
itself, letting it get cold again. He jangled the half-dirty cups together 
on the table, banging them against the pan of peeled potatoes. 

About this time Messner turned on his back and began to moan. 
His lips were very blue and dry but his eyes were not open, so that 
it seemed as though he were turning and crying in his sleep. The 
boy heard him with something between sickness and indifference, and 
ignored him for some moments with callousness. He had made up 
his mind that the only virtue in Messner was that he owned the 
binoculars. He regarded him at the same time with a certain distant 
awe. Messner was an enemy ; even though you had never seen him 
before in your life he was a wrong, criminal, despicably cruel, dynami- 
cally dangerous person. It was men like Messner who came in low 
over the sand-dunes, the sea-marshes and the little towns of the coast, 
using cannon-shell at low range on whatever living thing they could 
find. There was no doubt about that ; the boy had seen it happen. 
It was perfectly acceptable that Messner was different from the rest 
of them ; but when after a time Messner ceased moaning for an 
interval and lay rigid on his back and staring upward with quiet lips 
there did not seem very much difference in the appearance of the 
two men lying on the floor. 

Reluctantly making fresh tea at last, the boy remembered that 
he ought to call Gregson. He went to the bottom of the companion- 
way and shouted ‘ Mr. Gregson, skipper, tea!’ but there was no 
movement and no answering shout above the sound of rain. Also, 
as he looked upward and saw the rain flicking in steady white drizzle 
across the section of dark sky, he felt there was something odd about 


The Breadwinner, and when he had taken two or three steps up the — 
companionway he saw what it was. He saw that Gregson had rigged © 


a sail. The boy went slowly on deck and marvelled at this strange 
brown triangle with a sort of reluctant wonder. He had never seen 
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it before. It gave to the dumpy, war-painted Breadwinner an exciting 
loftiness ; it made her seem a larger ship. It even seemed to dwarf 
the enormous figure of Gregson, pressing his belly rather harder than 
usual against the wheel, the peak of his cap rather harder down on 
his head. 

‘Tea, Mr. Gregson,’ the boy said. ‘ Just made.’ 

‘ Ain’t got time!’ Gregson roared at him. 

The boy stood in the attitude of someone stunned on his feet ; 
he was more shocked than he had been by the sight of the dead 
engineer. He stared at the face of Gregson pressing itself forward 
with a sort of pouted savagery against the driving rain, eyes popped 
forward, chin sunk hard into doubled and redoubled folds of inflamed 
flesh on the collar of his jersey. It was some moments before he could 
think of anything to say. : 

‘ Just ready,’ he said at last. It did not seem remotely credible 
that Gregson could reject tea. ‘I can bring it up.’ 

‘ Ain’t got time I tell yer!’ Gregson said. ‘ Ain’t got time for 
nothing. That wind’s gittin’ up. Look at that sea too! Look at it! 
We gotta git them chaps in.’ 

The boy turned and saw, for the first time since the shooting, 
what had happened to the weather. Rain and wind beating up the 
Channel had already ploughed the sea into a shallow and ugly trough 
of foam. The distances had narrowed in, so that the skyline was 
no longer divisible from the smoky and shortened space of sea. Over- 
head he saw lumpy masses of rain cloud skidding north-eastward. 
‘ Another hour and it’ll blow your guts out!’ Gregson said. ‘ We 
went too far west. I knowed it.’ He had nursed the old superstitions 
in his mind, placing them against events. The boy remembered the 
desperate sarcasms of the dead Jimmy, appealing for a second auxiliary, 
but he said nothing. It was too late now. 

‘You git below,’ Gregson said, ‘ and look after them two.’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Well, don’t stand there !’ 

The boy was startled by the fury of Gregson’s words and turned 
instantly and went back to the companionway. As he did so he saw 
the covered heap of the dead engineer’s body, blackened now with 
rain, the blood washed into diluted and glistening blotches of crimson 
on the wet deck, and this forlorn heap of deathliness that somehow 
still did not seem dead brought back suddenly all the chaos and terror 
of the thing, all the nearness and all the pain. He went below in a 
cold black sweat and stood at the table and poured himself tea and 
drank it in hot violent gulps of relief. The boat had begun to sway 
a little, in short brisk lurches, still shallow. Already they were increas- 
ing and he knew they would not stop stow. Soon she would pitch 
forward too, and if the wind rose enough she would fall into the 
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regular violence of double pitch and roll that would not cease until 
she was within half a mile of shore. 

The tea did something to dispel the horror of memory. He 
drained the cup before becoming aware that other things were happen- 
ing in the cabin. 

The English pilot had stretched out one hand until he could reach 
the table leg. By grasping the leg he had pulled himself, on the 
stretcher, a foot or two across the cabin floor. Now he could touch 
the German on the shoulder. . 

‘Messner,’ he was saying. ‘ Messner. I’m talking to you, 
Messner.’ 

He looked up at the boy. 

‘ He doesn’t answer me,’ he said. ‘ He’s been coughing and groan- 
ing like hell, and now he doesn’t answer.’ He pulled at the German’s 
jacket. ‘ Messner,’ he said. ‘ Messner.’ ; 

The boy bent down by the German, who had turned his face 
away from the English boy. The blood he had been coughing up had 
now an amazing and frightening brightness on his jacket, the cabin 
floor and his white face. It was still fresh, and a new stream of it 


poured out of his mouth with sudden gentleness as the boy moved 


his head. 
With the movement of his head the German let his eyes remain 


in the direction of the boy. It was clear that he did not see him with 
his strange and pale unfocused eyes. ‘Blood coming out of his 
mouth,’ the boy whispered. ‘All over him. What shall I 
do.” 
‘Got your first-aid pack ?’ 

‘A box. Yes.’ 

‘ Let’s see what it’s got.’ 

While the boy found the first-aid box in Gregson’s locker the 
English boy lay rigid, eyes half closed, as if very tired. The German 
had begun to moan quietly again now, his head lolling slowly and 
regularly from side to side, like a mechanical doll, each movement 
releasing from each corner of his lips a new spit of blood. 

The boy opened the first-aid box and laid it by the side of the 


English pilot, on the floor. But the English boy ignored it, as if he 


had thought of something else. 

‘Look under his blanket,’ he said. ‘ Loosen his clothes a bit. 
See if you can make him easy. Loosen his jacket and trousers.’ 

The first-aid box lay untouched on the floor. The boy crawled 
over on his hands and knees to the German, who had never seemed to 
him quite a human person and now seemed less human, with the doll- 
like motions of his head, than ever before. 

He drew back the blankets and folded them down to just below 
the German’s waist. A fantastic dark patch had spread itself all 
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across the upper part of his legs and upwards over the left groin. The 
boy stared at it with the blunted shock of weariness. It was some- 
thing that did not ask for speculation. The fullness of its violent 
meaning swept over him for a few slow moments and then engulfed 
him with the terror of sickness. He felt his teeth crying against each 
other as he folded the blankets hurriedly back over the body that now 
and then swayed slightly, helpless and a fraction disturbed, with the 
motions of the boat and the sea. 

He sat on the floor between the two pilots and could not speak 
for fear of the vast wave of sickness rising up in his throat. 

‘ What is it?’ the pilot said. 

‘ Blood,’ the boy said. ‘ Blood all over him. Legs and stomach.’ 

‘Keep him covered,’ the pilot said. 

He spoke with brief finality, checked by his own weariness. He 
still had his hands on the binoculars, holding them tightly to his chest. 
He grinned at the boy with flickering, unexpected life. 

‘Bit bumpy.’ 

‘ Freshening a bit,’ the boy said. . 

‘Rain by midday they said. Just time for one patrol. Quite 
a patrol too.’ 

* Like some tea ?’ the boy said, and moved as ‘if to get up, but the 
pilot grinned quietly again and said, ‘No. No more, thanks. Sit 
and talk to me.’ 

The boy did not know what to say. It seemed to him it would 
be better if the pilot talked. He had so much more to tell. Flying 
fighters, he had in the eyes of the boy a kind of divinity. Ever since 
he had first come aboard, with his absurd moustache plastered down 
on his face, he had seemed not quite real. He had brought to the 
boat a casual and magnificent gallantry. The boy longed for him 
to speak of flying, of aircraft, of speeds: of battles especially. How 
did it feel up there? He supposed he must often have watched him 
come over the dunes and the marshes, going out to sea: this same 
man, and yet not thinking of him as man but only as something flying, 
terrific and untouchable, across the sky. He still could not grasp that 
that furious splendour had a reality now. 

All the pilot said was: ‘ It’s getting hellish dark in here. Think 
so?’ 

‘No,’ the boy said. ‘It’s all right. It’s not dark.’ 

* Best of having white hair,’ the pilot said, and grinned in a very 
tired, old way at this joke of his. 

‘I could light the lamp,’ the boy said. 

‘Lamp ?’ 

The pilot said the word slowly ; he seemed to want to keep it on - 
his lips, for comfort. He looked vaguely upward, as if desperately 
trying to see the boy in the small dark cabin. The boy got up. A 
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pair of oil lamps were fastened into the bulkhead between the side 
lockers and he now struck a match, to light the one nearer the pilot, 
on the starboard side. The wind blowing down the companionway 
through the open door blew out the match, and at the same time the 
boat lurched and then pitched, so that when he tried to light the 
second match it wavered in his fingers and went out too. After this 
he went over and shut the cabin door, and for the first time, with 
the little light of the doorway shut out, it seemed dark to him. It 
seemed dark and small and overcrowded as he stepped back across 
the bodies of the two men to try to light the lamp for the third 
time. 

And this time he succeeded. The dull orange flame hardly had 
any light at first. He turned it up. And then when he moved away 
from it his own shadow fell vast and sombre across the body of the 
pilot, throwing into tawny edges of relief the yellow varnished panelling 
and the yellow face of the German beyond. 

That shadow in some way discomforted him, and he crouched 
down. The face of the English boy came full into the oily glow: 
calm now, moulded by the downward cast of light into a smoother, 
flatter shape of almost shadowless bone. The boy saw on it as he 
crouched down the first glimpse of death. It was so unagonised and 
silent that for a moment or two he almost believed in it. The eyes 


of the pilot were closed and his lips slightly open, as if the word lamp’ 


still remained only partly spoken from them. 

Out of this deathly attitude the pilot suddenly opened a pair of 
eyes that seemed blackened and not awakened by the light of the lamp. 
They were distorted by a dark and sickly brilliance and the boy was 
startled. ‘ Better,’ he heard the pilot say. ‘ Better.’ . 

The boy sat hugging his knees with relief. 

How’s old Messner ? ’ 

Quiet,’ the boy said. 

‘ Messner,’ the pilot said. ‘ How’s things? How are you?’ 

Messner did not answer. He was not groaning now. He had 
turned his face away from the light of the lamp. : 

‘ Hell of a brave sod,’ the pilot said. 

‘ Might not be him,’ the boy said, He was not handing out free 
bravery to any enemy yet. 

‘I think so,’ the pilot said. ‘He knows it was me too.’ 

‘You think so?’ 

* Certain.’ 

‘But you were faster, wasn’t you?’ the boy said. ‘ You could 
catch him easy, couldn’t you? The English are faster aren’t they ?’ 

At last, in a rush, he had spoken his feelings. 

‘ Being fast isn’t everything,’ the pilot said. 

‘No?’ . 
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Anyway, I wouldn’t be as fast. He hada tog. It was just luck.’ 

He grinned, tired, his eyes deadened again. 

* Smooth do, though, all the same.’ 

A great quiver of pain suddenly came upward from his body as 
he finished these words, shaking his whole face with a great vibration 
of agony, and his eyes lightened bitterly with an awful flash of terror. 
They did a sudden vivid swirl in the lamplight, like the eyes of someone 
falling suddenly into space and looking in final horror at something 
to cling to. 

‘Snowy,’ he said. ‘ Snowy,’ and instinctively the boy caught hold 
of his hands. They were frantically fixed to the binoculars, glued by 
awful sweat, and yet cold, and the boy could feel the transmission of 
pain and coldness flowing out of them into his own. 

‘God !’ the pilot said. ‘God, good God, good God !’ 

The agony turned his finger-tips to tangles of frenzied wire, which 
locked themselves about the boy’s hands and could not release them. 
The Breadwinner lurched again, and the boy went hard down on one 
elbow, unable to save himself and still, even in falling, unable to 
release himself from the frantic wires of the pilot’s hands. 

When he managed to kneel upright again he was in a panic at the 
English boy’s sudden silence. It was as if they had both been 
struggling for possession of the binoculars, and the pilot, tiring suddenly, 
had lost them. 

‘T’ll get the skipper,’ the boy said. ‘I’ll fetch Mr. Gregson.’ 

He tried to get up on his feet, but discovered his hands still locked 
in the pilot’s own. 

‘ All right, Snowy. Don’t go. All right now. Don’t go.’ 

‘Sure?’ the boy said. ‘I’d better.’ 

‘No. Don’t go. Don’t. How’s old Messner? Have a look at 
old Messner.’ 

Messner was quiet. The boy, still held by the pilot’s hands, could 
not move. He told the pilot how Messner was quiet, how he ought 
to call Mr. Gregson. The pilot did not answer. The boy had long 
since lost count of time, and now the half darkness, the lamplight and 
the silence gave the impression that the day was nearly over. 

He crouched there for a long time, imprisoned by the pilot’s hands, 
waiting for him to speak again. He sometimes thought of the 
binoculars as he sat there. The strap of them and the two sets of 
fingers seemed inextricably locked together ; he felt ‘they would never 
come apart. And all he could hear was the sound of the pilot’s 
breath, drawn with irregular congested harshness, like the pained echo 
of rain and sea washing against the timbers of the small ship outside. 
He shut his own eyes once, and let himself be swung deeply to and 
fro by the motions of the ship. He could almost guess by these 
motions how far they were from shore. At a point about five miles 
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out they struck the current from the river-mouth, weakly at first, but 
heavier close to land, and on days of westward wind, like this, there 
was always a cross swell and a pull that would take them up the coast. 
They still had some way to go. 

‘ Messner all right ?’ 

The voice of the English boy, coming at last, was only a whisper. 
It seemed to the boy fantastic that there should be this constant 
question about Messner. He could not conjure any concern for 
Messner at all, beyond the concern for the binoculars, and he did 
not speak. : 

‘ Valuable bloke, Messner,’ the pilot said. ‘ Might talk. If we 
get back.’ 

He tried to grin but the movement of his lips was strengthless, 
quivering and not very amusing. 

‘If we get back. That’s the big laugh,’ he said. ‘ Always is.’ 
He spoke very slowly now. ‘ When you get back.’ He tried again 
with the same dark ineffectiveness to smile. ‘If you get back.’ 

These ironies were beyond the boy. They served only to 
accentuate the silence with which the pilot lay looking at him, half- 
joyfully, lips partly open, the continuity of his thought broken down. 

And when he spoke again it was of quite different things. 

‘The lamp’s very bright,’ he said. 

‘Tl turn it down,’ the boy said. 

‘No.’ His voice had the distance of a whisper gently released in 
a great hollow. ‘ Rather like it. Lean over a bit.’ 

The shadow of the boy moved across and remained large and 
protective over the face of the young man. They still gripped each 
other’s fingers tightly, the binocular case between. It seemed cold. 
There was no sound from Messner. The lamp had now and then 
violent and bright-edged convulsions caused by the plunging of the 
ship, and the shadow swayed. 

It seemed to the boy late in the afternoon when the pilot began 
to mutter and babble of things he did not understand. Once he 
opened his eyes with a bright blaze of fantastic vigour, and talked 
of a girl. The next moment he was saying, ‘ Tell old Messner he 
put up a good show. Tell him he’s a bastard.’ 

He did not speak again. The boy watched him dying in the 
vastness of his own shadow without knowing he was dying. It was 
only when he moved to get a better look at his face that he saw it 
without even the convulsion of breath. ‘The sound of breathing had 
stopped, and the moustache, still wet and flat on the face, had now 
more than ever the look of something mockingly plastered there.. The 
lamp seemed astonishingly bright in its odd distortion, terrifyingly 
bright in the young immobile eyes that still seemed to be staring 
straight at the boy. 
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After some moments he succeeded in getting his fingers out of the 
dead fingers, at the same time releasing the binoculars. He was cold 
and he moved quietly, crawling on the cabin floor. When he went 
over to Messner he found that Messner had died too, and now the 
lamplight was full on both of them, with equal brightness, as they 
lay side by side. 


The Breadwinner came in under the shelter of rain-brown dunes 
and the western peninsula of the bay in the late afternoon and drove 
in towards the estuary, with the boy and Gregson on deck. Rain 
trembling across the darkening sky in grey cascades like spray hid all 
the farther cliffs from sight, and in the distance the hills were lost in 
cloud. The boy grasped the binoculars in his hands, pressing them 
against his stomach rather as Gregson pressed the wheel against his 
own, in the attitude of a man who is about to raise them to his eyes 
and see what the distances reveal. 

‘ Just turned,’ Gregson said. ‘ Bleedin’ good job for us too. That 
tide’ll come in as high as a church steeple with this wind.’ 

As she came in full across the wind, lumping on the waves as if 
they had been crests of solid steel, The Breadwinner had more than ever 
the look of a discarded and battered toy. She bumped in a series of 
jolting short dives that were like the ridiculous mockery of a dance. 
Her deck as it ran with spray and rain gleamed like dirty yellow ice, 
so that sometimes when she heeled over and the boy was caught 
unawares he hung on to the deck-house with one hand, his feet skating 
outwards. With the other hand he held on to the binoculars. He 
gripped them with the aggressive tightness of a man who has won a 
conquest. Nothing, if he could help it, was going to happen to them. 

At times he looked up at the face of Gregson. It was thrust out- 
ward into the rain with its own enormous and profound aggression. 
The boy sometimes could not tell from its muteness whether it was 
' angry or simply shocked into the silences it held for half an hour or 
more. He wanted to talk toit. There rose up constantly in his mind, 
tired now and dazed by shock, images of the cabin below. They 
troubled him more each time he thought of them. Their physical 
reality began to haunt him much more than the reality of the dead 
engineer, who lay not ten feet before him, like a piece of sodden and 
battered merchandise, his blood washed away now by constant rain. 
He thought often of the conversation of the dead pilot, He thought 
less often of Messner. There were to him very subtle differences 
between the men, and death had not destroyed them. When he 
thought of Messner it was with dry anger. He conceived Messner 
as the cause of it all. It was something of a low trick. Then he 
remembered Messner as the man who also carried the binoculars, and 
he remembered that the binoculars were the only things that had come 
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out of the day that were not sick with the ghastliness of foul and 
indelible dreams. 

He was very tired. The way the sea hit The Breadwinner also 
hit him in the stomach, a dozen times or more a minute, kicking him 
sore. He had not eaten anything since coming up from the cabin. 
There had been no more shouts from Gregson, no more cups of tea. 
Gregson remained for the most part vastly mute, the light beaten out 
of his face. 

When the boy had to talk to him again, he said : 

‘When will we be in, Mr. Gregson, Skipper ?’ 

Gregson did not answer. He kept his face thrust forward into a 
gigantic pout, angered into a new and tragic sullenness. The boy 
had not known this face before. There were times when he had been 
afraid of Gregson ; they were separated by what seemed to him vast 
stretches of years by the terrifying vastness of the man. Now he was 
comforted by the gigantic adultness of Gregson. It shut him away, 
for even a little, from the things he had seen. 

They were coming in towards the estuary now, Gregson giving 
the wheel a hard point or two to port, and then another, and then’ 
holding The Breadwinner hard down, her head a point or two west from 
north. The face of the sea was cresting down a fraction ; the wind 
gave a suck or two at the sail as the boat turned and lay over, loosing 
it back as she straightened. The boy could see the shore clearly now, 
misty with rain, the dunes in long wet brown stripes, the only colour 
against the winter land beyond. And suddenly, looking up at Greg- 
son, he thought for a moment he detected there a slight relaxation on 
the enormous bulging face. He saw Gregson lick the rain from his 
tired lips. It gave him courage to think that at last Gregson was going 
to speak again. : 

‘ Almost in, Mr. Gregson, Skipper,’ he said. 

The violence of Gregson’s voice was so sudden that it was like the 
clamour of a man frightened by his own anger. 

‘God damn them !’ he roared. ‘Goddamnthem! All of them, 
God damn them! Why don’t they let us alone? Why don’t they 
let us alone! How much longer? Why don’t they let us alone ! 
God damn and blast them—all of them, all of them, all of the bastards, 
all over the world !’ é 

Gregson finished shouting and gave an enormous fluttering sigh. 
It seemed to exhaust him. He stood heavy and brooding across the 
wheel, his body without savagery, his face all at once dead and old 
and colourless, the rain streaming down it like a flood of tears. 

He put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, as if he now suddenly 
remembered he was there. The sea was calming down at the mouth 
of the estuary and The Breadwinner was beginning to run lumpily in 
towards the narrow gap in the steel defences, rusty for miles along 
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the wild and empty shore. There were no lights in the dark afternoon, 
and the rain darkened a little more each moment the farther hills, the 
cliffs and the low sky. The boy did not move again. All the time 


he had wanted, at this last moment, to raise the binoculars to his eyes. 


For some reason he did not want to raise them now. There did not 
seem much use in raising them. He was not sure that there seemed 
much use in possessing them. As he stood there with Gregson’s arm 
on his shoulder he remembered the dead engineer ; he remembered 
Gregson’s violent outburst of words and he remembered the dead 
pilots, lying in the orange lamplight in the small cabin darkened by 
his own shadow with their dead fair faces, side by side. And they 
became for him, just then, all the pilots, all the dead pilots, all over 
the world. 

At that moment they ran into the mouth of the estuary. Gregson 
continued tenderly to hold him by the shoulder, and the boy once more 
looked up at him, seeing the old tired face again as if bathed in tears. 
He did not speak, and there rose up in him a grave exultation. He 
had been out to War and was alive. He had seen the dead, and 

‘The Breadwinner had come home. 
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William Diaper 


BY GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


I 


‘I have contrived to make a parson of him, for he is half one already, 
being in deacon’s orders, and serves a small cure in the country ; 
but has a sword at his arse here in town. ’Tis a poor, little, short 
wretch, but will do best in a gown, and we will make Lord Keeper 
give him a living . . .’ Swift, in fact, writing to Stella, is the clue 
to this poet, of whom memory has faded away, and who has no place 
even among the perjurers, panders, murderers, forgers, clergymen, 
schoolmasters, pedants, creepers and crawlers of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

I came across him in four lines and a half, by themselves, without 
comment, in a book by an American ; and then tracked him—the 
tracking was easy enough—into the Journal to Stella. 


- But the vast unseen Mansions of the Deep 
Where secret Groves with liquid Amber weep, 
Where blushing Sprigs of Knotty Coral spread 
And gild the Azure with a brighter red, 
Were still untouch’d.. . 


Good enough. There is plenty of amber weeping and coral branching 
just on this side of 1700, and for years after that. But it is pleasant, 
like any other quest, whether for a rare plant or a piece of Bristol 
pottery, to go hunting after a new poet in the back forest of bibliography 
and literature. A luxury as well, since plenty of named and enormous 
mountains stick out of the forest, and need, in a short life, to be climbed. 
One must allow oneself some luxuries ; and I have concluded, under 
the cliffs of Balzac and Dante and Shakespeare and somewhere 
between the legs of Alexander Pope, that William Diaper was well 
worth finding. There was more to him than pilferings from Dryden. 
The poor, little, short wretch, preferring a sword to a gown, had a 
face looking over the hill-top into that luxuriant, overpowering valley 
of literature that Jeads towards ourselves. 

The four lines and a half came from WNereides, or, Sea Eclogues, 
published in 1712, and dedicated to William Congreve, then an 
established elegant arbiter of 42, well provided for, and with his plays 
famous and far behind him. . The lines came in fact from the dedi- 
catory verses. When he published Nereides, William Diaper was 27. 
He had gone up to Oxford as ‘ pauper puer,’ the son of a poor man 
from Bridgwater, in Somerset ; he took his B.A. from Balliol, he was 
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curate of Brent, also in Somerset ; and by 1717 he was dead. Swift 
~™ knew him when WNereides came out. He told Stella : 


Here is a young fellow has writ some Sea Eclogues, Poems of Mer- 
men, resembling pastorals of Shepherds, and they are very pretty, 
and the thought is new. Mermen are he-mermaids ; Tritons, natives 
of the sea. Do you understand me? I think to recommend him to 
our Society to-morrow. His name is Diaper. Pox on him, I must 
do something for him, and get him out of the way. I hate to have 
any new wits rise, but when they do rise I would encourage them ; 
but they tread on our heels and thrust us off the stage. 


Diaper lived to thrust no one off, lived only for that short space 
by which writers, making no splash, can thrust none but themselves 
into the dark. 

He owes much to Swift, who has left the only clues to his person, 

and who brought him indeed among his friends: ‘The author of 
the Sea Eclogues sent books to the Society yesterday, and we gave 
him guineas a-piece ; and, may be, will do further from him (for him, 
I mean).’ Swift was pushing Parnell forward at the same time. He 
gave Lord Bolingbroke a poem of Parnell’s : ‘I made Parnell insert 
some compliments in it to his lordship.’ Parnell made his splash ; 
he is a name at least, even now, around which a little criticism has 
gathered ; but in Parnell, whose poems clung so long to their place 
in the anthologies and the collections, there is one sparkle of fire for 
scores in Diaper. ‘ This morning I presented one Diaper, a poet, 
to Lord Bolingbroke, with a new poem, which is a very good one; 
and I am to give him a sum of money from my lord.’ The poem— 
it was still in manuscript—was Dryades ; or, The Nymphs Prophecy, 
printed very soon after, in 1713, by Lintott, who in the same year, 
and the same fount and format, printed Pope’s Windsor Forest. Diaper 
was twenty-eight, Pope twenty-five. Pope had published the Essay 
on Criticism, The Rape of the Lock, and a good deal else. Diaper was 
nobody, and a nobody’s son, had no capital but his wits—a poor, little, 
short wretch who did not commend himself to Pope. But Dryades, 
no less than Windsor Forest, was a poem, and ‘ a very good one.’ There 
was no error in Swift’s judgement, as we shall see. If Swift could 
detect in Diaper, at first view, a rising wit capable of treading upon the 
heels of his elders and thrusting them from the stage, Pope perhaps 
could see a poet who might dilute his own coming supremacy. Maybe, 
as well, Diaper had teeth, was envious of this younger, better placed 
poet, and had feared Pope’s entry into Swift’s friendship ; had offended 
Pope, and more than Pope, by his character. Why else should we 
know so little about him? Why else should Pope, ten years after 
Diaper’s death, have fitted him out with a couplet in The Dunciad : 


Far worse, unhappy D——r succeeds, 
He search’d for Coral, but he gather’d weeds... . 
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—two lines which he cancelled—cancelled, Professor Sutherland has 
suggested, because Swift intervened in faithfulness to his own patronage 
of Diaper (and in faithfulness, one might add, to his own estimate of 
Diaper’s talent) ? 

Diaper’s next appearance was a verse letter to Swift, An Imitation 
of the Seventeenth Epistle of the First Book of Horace, Address’d to Dr. S——ft. 
He sent it to Swift, in manuscript, and Swift replied, and liked it, and 


promised to speak once more for his preferment in the gown—‘I . 


will move heaven and earth that something may be done for you.’ 
What he did not approve so much was Diaper’s leaning towards 
translation. Pope was busy on the Jliad, Diaper beginning (and so 
wasting his time, as Swift must have thought) a translation of Oppian 
on fishes ; it was the last surviving thing he wrote, though it appeared 
—the two books he finished—only after he was dead. And about his 
death, four years later—Diaper was ill, seriously ill, before the verse 
letter was written, and before it was published : ‘I was to see a poor 
poet, one Mr. Diaper,’ Stella was told early in 1713, ‘ in a nasty garret, 
very sick. I gave him twenty guineas from Lord Bolingbroke.’ Swift 
and Parnell had walked about the same time to see Swift’s other 
protegée, William Harrison, bringing him, not twenty guineas, but a 
hundred pounds. He too was ill. Swift was afraid to knock: ‘I 
knocked, and his man in tears told me his master was dead an hour 
before.’ William Harrison had contrived to write some two or three 
poems several years earlier. He was not ‘ a poor, little, short wretch,’ 
but ‘a little pretty fellow, with a great deal of wit, good sense, and 
good nature.’ Peering, in fact, into Swift’s silences and omissions and 
comments on Diaper, recalling Pope’s contempt ten years after the 
earth was round him, one may surmise that there was something about 
the wretch—swagger, bounce, obsequiousness, spinelessness, perhaps 
a smartness and snottiness of character—which damned him, kept 
him from preferment and from the advertised company of the elect, 
in spite of Swift’s recognition of his talent ; kept him from such friend- 
ship as Dryden gave to John Oldham, and major has so often con- 
ferred, to the confusion of critics, upon the less deserving minor ; some- 
thing which, at last, cut him off from even the scraggy, posthumous 
laurels of a contribution to Modern Language Notes or the Review of 
English Studies. Dryades was once, at any rate, reprinted. Joseph 
Waston remembered both Dryades and the Oppian and. hoped to see 
them anthologised. Beljame kicked Diaper’s forgotten corpse in 1881, 
and in 1943 Professor Sutherland called him ‘ an inoffensive young 
poetaster.’ Only Swift declared him to be a wit, and an able writer ; 
and no one has bothered to see if Swift was right. 
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As he was indeed ; and for a good many reasons. Not simply 
(the reason that might have been given twenty years ago for celebrating 
a discovery of Diaper) because he foreruns a later concern for the details 
and the mood of nature— 


Be still, ye Aspin boughs, ‘nor restless scare 
With busy trembling Leaves, the list’ning Hare, 


for such ‘ anticipations ’—or beginnings—are everywhere around 
1700 ; but in the main because Diaper wrote with a purity of English, 
with an uncommon neatness and sharpness of form, and delicacy of 
ear. He was level, in most ways, with his time, and not behind it, 
not derivative. He could see, he could hear, he could shape; and 
second to few of his coevals, he partook in the best sense of the pretti- 
ness of his age, the prettiness of Pope’s statement that ‘ there is certainly 
something in the amiable simplicity of unadorned Nature, that spreads 
over the mind a more noble sort of tranquillity, and a loftier sensation 
of pleasure, than can be raised from the nicer scenes of art,’ the 
prettiness of Pope remarking ‘ That Idea of the Picturesque, from the 
swan just gilded with the sun amidst the shade of a tree over the 
water.’ 
Here are two pieces which show that not inconsiderable virtue : 


But now the Huntsman takes his usual Round, 
While list’ning Foxes hear th’ unwelcome Sound ; 
And early Peasants, who prevent the Day, 

May hither chance unweening guide their Way ; 

For see—the greyish Edge of Dawn appears, 

Night her Departure mourns in dewy Tears. 

The Goblins vanish, and the Elfin Queen 

Foregoes the Pleasures of the trampled Green. 
Nature’s unwilling to be rouz’d so soon, 

And Earth looks pale on the declining Moon ; 

The nimble Hours dress out th’ impatient Sun, 
While rising Fogs, and whisp’ring Gales fore-run. 

The Bats (a doubtful kind) begin their Sleep, 

And to their Cells the darken’d Glowe Worms creep ; 
The coming Day the conscious Insects grieve, 

And with slow Haste the grateful Herbage leave, j 
Wreath o’er the Grass, and the moist Path pursue, 
Streaking with viscous Slime the shining Dew ; 

In some close Shade a friendly Covert find, 

And Parent Earth receives the reptile Kind. 

Guilt, and the Day disturb the wily Snakes, 

And Urchins hide their Theft in thorny Brakes. 

All fly the Sun, and seek a cool Retreat, 

Nor envy buzzing Swarms, who joy in scorching Heat... 
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When they (they i is the shoal of slime-fish) in Throngs a safe Retirement 
seek, 
‘ Where pointed Rocks the rising Surges break, 
simply Or where calm Waters in their Bason sleep, 
brating | While chalky Cliffs o’erlook the shaded Deep, 
details | The Seas all gilded o’er the Shoal betray 
And shining Tracks inform their wand’ring Way. 
As when soft Snows, brought down by Western Gales, 
Silent descend and spread on all the Vales ; 
Add to the Plains, and on the Mountains shine, 
around | While in chang’d Fields the starving Cattle pine ; 
nglish, | Nature bears all one Face, looks coldly bright, 
‘acy of | And mourns her lost Variety in white, 


ind it, | Unlike themselves the Objects glare around, 

; and | And with false Rays the dazzled Sight confound : 
pretti- So where the Shoal appears, the changing Streams 
rtainly Lose their Sky-blew, and shine with Silver Gleams. 


preads | The first is from the ‘ very good’ poem of Swift’s praise—Dryades ; 
wre the second is translation—very close translation—from Oppian’s 
the | Halieutica. Neither, to my ear, is the work of a ‘ young poetaster,’ 
m the | but of a poet with skill and nicety ; and in each piece there are lines, 
er the | not competent, not description, but of that mens divinior, that dignity 
of genius which Dr. Johnson denied to Diaper’s contemporary, John 
Gay—the line— 


And Earth looks pale on the declining Moon... 


tue : 


And— 


Nature bears all one Face, looks coldly bright 
And mourns her lost Variety in White .. . 


in which the pause enforced by the meeting of the two open syllables 
Variety in White, is half the making of the line, in sound, and in vision 
of a snow-gleaming world. There is not so much writing of that order, 
that imaginative order, at-any time, and in Diaper’s time especially. 
Even in the gold and silver wire of Pope, in his nicer lines of art, 
there is a want of felt life, of interpreted nature which makes for a 
frigid prettiness (which it does often avoid). Gay’s shortcoming 
illuminates Diaper’s occasional fullness. Copious, skilful, able at 
times to write a song of a natural and controlled delightfulness, Gay 
in his long poems often reflects nature with a tedious impersonal — 
accuracy ; simply transcribes : 


Her solid globe beats back the sunny. rays 
And to the whole world her borrow’d light repays. . 


That is moon enough for Gay ; a moon of empty matter of fact such 
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as Diaper could never have committed. Gay is best when he is 
lightest and briefest or when he takes on, as far as his nature permitted 
him, some of the coarseness and hardness of satire—a hardness which 
may have been outside Diaper’s grasp altogether. 


He search’d for Coral, but he gather’d Weeds— 


What Pope meant, or felt, perhaps, is a want of that moral toughness 
and gravity which drove him and Swift and Defoe, and even Edward 
Young, the Polonius of the time, into deeper fjords of poetry : 


FrienD : You’re strangely proud. 
Pore: So proud I am no Slave, 
So impudent, I own myself no Knave : 
So odd, my Country’s Ruin makes me grave... 


Could I not, thro’ all his Ermin, 
Spy the strutting chatt’ring Vermin ? 


‘No writing is good that does not tend to better mankind some way 
or other,’ said Pope, and that involved driving in some moral. At 
least in that sense, so far as he lived to write, and on the evidence of 
what he did manage to write, Diaper may not have been level with 
his time. Diaper’s practice might more nearly be justified by that 
excellent critic John Dennis, on the grounds that ‘ Poetry therefore 
is Poetry, because ’tis more passionate and sensual than Prose,’ still 
more (going back) by Dryden’s ‘I am satisfied if it cause delight.’ 
His prettiness, his wit, are kept from being mere needlework, or frost 
flowers cn a window-pane, because he committed so few untruths to 
nature ; as his two books from Oppian exemplify, because nothing 
would have been easier in 1713 than to translate Oppian on the habits 
and copulative peculiarities of fish into a cold, smart, fanciful unreality. 
Diaper is smart; but he remembers himself, he steers between 
exaggeration, between a witty pleasantry of style and that masterful 
obedience to nature which had produced * And cane her lost 
Variety in White.’ 

‘As he had a Wit that was capable of shining on any Subject,’ 
said Diaper’s friend who edited and completed his version of the 
Halieutica, ‘so his Translation shows him to have had a peculiar 
Genius for Natural History. Where the Images are brighter than 
ordinary, he has somewhat paraphrased the Author, but nowhere, I 
I believe, deviated from his Sense and Intention. The Richness of 
his Fancy and copious Expression maintain the Character and Spirit 
of Oppian, even while he recedes from the Letter of the Original.’ 

The ‘ peculiar Genius for Natural, History,’ in the stricter and the 
wider sense, goes through all Diaper’s verse, in the bits I have quoted, 
and also in his verse letter to Swift : 
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bro A Wretch made for a Country Life 
hi True to his Pulpit and his Wife, 
which Who all his Pride and Grandeur shews 


In Funeral Scarff and Hatband-Rose ; 
Could not his Dress or Manners fashion 
To suit with any higher Station... 


hness The Country Parson turn’d in Years, 
ward Is neither plagu’d with Hopes or Fears, 
But undisturb’d in Study pent, 

Or is or would be thought content ; 

In sullen Contemplation sits, 

Pities the Bishops, rails at Wits. . . 


None (says old Crape) would cringe and fawn 
For Silver Verge or Sleeves of Lawn ; 
Or lordly Pow’r ambitious seek, 
Could they their Fast, as we do break, 
‘ail And dine on Pie, as Parsons must, 
y Made of Tithe-Apples and plain Crust. 


sad of | And Diaper’s peculiar genius, his variety of movement within the 
with | strictness of form, his brightness of image, and liveliness, and weaving 
that of a complex pattern of sound lights up passage after passage of the 
efore Oppian. Here are five pieces, without more comment, except to 
still notice in the last a borrowing of snakes from Pope in Windsor Forest 
ght. (though conceivably it might have been the other way round) : 


is to * 
hing 

bits Strange the Formation of the Eely Race 

lity. That knows no Sex, yet loves the close Embrace. 
yeen Their folded Lengths they round each other twine, 
rful Twist am’rous Knots, and slimy Bodies joyn ; 


loot Till the close Strife brings off a frothy Juice, 
The Seed that must the wriggling Kind produce. 
Regardless they their future offspring leave, 


1 But porous Sands the spumy Drops receive. 
the That genial Bed impregnates all the Heap, 
me And little Eelets soon begin to creep. 
an 
e, I * 
3 of 
irit Eagles, Sea-Dogs, and all the Gristly Race 
’ Bring forth their like, no shapeless clotted Mass ; 
the Retain the Seed within till perfect grown, 


il And Nature has her just Proportions shown. 
ee From the full Womb Amphibious Paddlers creep 
And little Sea-Calves bustle on the Deep. 
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Justly might Female Tortoises complain, 

To whom Enjoyment is the greatest Pain. 
They dread the Tryal, and foreboding hate 
The growing Passion of the cruel Mate- 
He amorous pursues, They conscious fly 
Joyless caresses, and resolv’d deny. 


Some partial Heaven has thus restrain’d the Bliss. . 


The Males they welcome with a closer Kiss, 

Bite angry, and reluctant Hate declare. 

The Tortoise-Courtship is a State of War. 

Eager they fight, but with unlike Design, 
Males to obtain, and Females to decline. 


The flouncing Horse here restiff drives his way, 
And Soles on Sands their softer Bellies lay. 


* 


The Lamprey, glowing with uncommon Fires, 
The Earth-bred Serpents purfled Curls admires. 
He no less kind makes amorous Returns, 

With equal Love the grateful Serpent burns. 
Fixt on the Joy he bounding shoots along, 


Erects his azure Crest, and darts his forky Tongue. 


Now his red Eye-balls glow with doubled Fires ; 
Proudly he mounts upon -his folded Spires, 
Displays his glossy Coat, and speckled Side, 
And meets in all his Charms the wat’ry Bride. 
But least he cautless might his Consort harm, 
The gentle Lover will himself disarm, 

Spit out the venom’d mass, and careful hide 

In cranny’d Rocks, far from the washing Tide ; 
There leaves the Furies of his noxious Teeth, 
And putrid Bags, the pois’nous Fund of Death. 
His Mate he calls with softly hissing Sounds ; 
She joyful. hears, and from the Ocean bounds. 
Swift as the bearded Arrow’s Hast she flies, 

To her own Love, and meet the Serpent’s Joys. 
At her approach, no more the Lover bears 
Odious Delay, nor sounding Waters fears. 
Onward he moves on shining Volumes roll’d, 
The Foam all burning seems with wavy Gold. 
At length with equal Hast-the Lovers meet, 
And strange Enjoyments slake their mutual Heat. 
She with wide-gaping Mouth the Spouse invites, 
Sucks in his Head, and feels unknown Delights. 
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When full Fruition has asswag’d Desire, 

Well-pleas’d the Bride will to her Home retire. 
Tir’d with the Strife the Serpent hies to Land, 
And leaves his Prints on all the furrow’d Sand. 


III 


I have indicated Diaper, with some inch by inch selections, not - 
measured him for his place by describing and evaluating and classifying 
his poems, which is a job for some future editor, and historian. He 
isa poet ; and notadull poet. He can be enjoyed for himself, without 
that confusion caused when value and a place in the history of literature 
are mixed up. But he does need to be put back in the line, to enjoy 
a merited reputation. 

Only good poets, and strikingly bad or ridiculous ones with some- 
thing of the good poet’s gift for line and order, can push isolated bits 
of verse into one’s memory whether one wills to have them there or no. 
After I first read Diaper I found a number of his lines added to my 
stock, with the many retained from Dryden and Swift and Pope, and 
the fewer pushed in from such different writers as Oldham, and Defoe, 
and Young, the Countess of Winchilsea and Charles Churchill. But 
there is something else in Diaper and his fate which entices comment. 
How many other writers of as much worth as Diaper have dropped 
from sight and are still unknown? As I have suggested, the writers _ 
who vanish are those who enjoy little or no repute in their lives, who 
make, or have made for them by the accidents of fame and acquaint- 
ance, no ‘ splash,’ who find little or no place in memoirs and gossip 
and letters. Fluctuations of esteem from age to age are another 
matter. Once the life-time reputation is made, a man’s writings, 
known, recorded in bibliographies, dealt with rightly or wrongly 
by scholars and scholiasts, are there always to be re-examined or 
reshelved, to burn high or low. It may reflect badly and sadly upon 
our human discernment that if, per contra, a writer, or an artist, does 
assume a false valuation of himself in his life on earth, does splash 
energetically, does affix himself to the ruling circles of his art, and 
contrive to make others accept that valuation, he can (if he writes 
copiously) contrive to be known, and to be overvalued for perhaps a 
century or two after his burial with honours. His personality and 
conduct in life, his possession or his lack of charm can do the trick, 
irrespective of any powers of imagination. Diaper seems to have 
lacked this ability to charm his patrons. He has served the sentence 
that such ill-fate imposes. _ 

Douglas Bush tells us, in his volume of the new Oxford History of 
English Literature (a book of American scholarship, not scholiasm, which 
has been wickedly under-esteemed and under-reviewed) that some 
forty years before Diaper’s birth, only 600 books were published in one 
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year ; that the population of England was about five million compared 
with ‘ the two hundred million people nowadays whose language is 
English.’ If Diaper’s books could disappear so easily among so few, 
and still stay out of sight even after the development of modern 
scholarship, what are the chances now, in the vast, outpouring of 
‘literature ’ among two hundred million users of English, with our 
. own lessened respect and coarsened senses, of books of real worth 
staying hidden, perhaps for ever ? 

Douglas Bush reminds us as well, of the century before Diaper, 
that nearly all the works of prose ‘ which we now read as “ literature ” 
were written as contributions to religion, ethics, politics, science, travel, 
and other fields of enquiry and instruction.’ Belles lettres had not 
been invented : ‘ few of the makers of seventeenth-century literature 
were merely men of letters.” How much literature do we hide beneath 
our mere invention and restriction of the term? How much do we 
fail to see because we look all the time for literature to the professional 
men of letters? Like Diaper’s poems, good novels can drop into 
quick forgetfulness in our vast, rat-like proliferation. Two which 
occur to me are Lord Kilmarnock’s remarkable novel of good against 
evil, Ferelith, and Moonfleet, John Meade Falkner’s story of adventure, 
two books which are smail and do not shake the world, but yet deserve 
the celebrity of minor classics. Ferelith has been a delight to André 
Gide, Moonfleet has its small circle of devotees ; but neither are in print, 
neither have I seen mentioned in any critical survey of English fiction 
of our century. And both were written by authors who had no care 
to make a splash, both by authors, like those of the seventeenth century, 
who were not ‘ merely men of letters.’ No one has ever considered 
as ‘ literature ’"—and literature they are—the travel books of the rock 
gardener Reginaid Farrer ; or the books of another, living, gardener, 
Jason Hill. Many poets whose life-time celebrity was small, or 
ephemeral, or who were never celebrated, have come tardily, in- 
completely, or almost accidentally into a fame that the viability of 
their work entitles them to. Three, for example, are William Barnes, 
Gerard Hopkins, and John Clare, three men scarcely, or never affixed, 
to those circles which publicly presided over literature in their day. 
The artists, since we have no art history and look upon it still without 
enthusiasm, are in a case even more obscuring. Their pictures are 
scattered (not buried as books which, at least, having been published, 
are in the catalogue of the British Museum Library awaiting some 
deliverer), their lives concealed, their letters unpreserved. That we 
know at all of Samuel Palmer’s remarkable passion is due perhaps to 
two men, to his son, and to his friend George Richmond, who pre- 
served a tradition in his family of Palmer’s excellence. How many 
other artists lie hidden, between 1780 and to-day, hidden and neglected 
under the mountainous and not always merited reputations of other men? 
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The conclusion is, we must sharpen our tastes in our own lifetime, 
explore, be self-reliant, and be sceptical of those narrow, vocal, and 
powerful circles of the day who dictate to us our preferences in art . 
and letters (who are no less exempt than reviewers, the Black Militia 
of the Pen, from Coleridge’s remark that ‘ praises of the unworthy 
are felt by ardent minds as robberies of the deserving’) ; and we 
must be thankful, whatever their imperfections, however much they 
seem in their activities like those scholiasts of the ancient world whom 
we were taught.to despise in our own school days, however much we 
think of them as dry parasites, lichens upon the tree of life, however 
much they are wrong, however insensible they are to the meanings of 
life and the ‘ livingness ’ of a book or a painting—we must be thankful 
for scholars, for bibliographers, for pedants. ‘ Would the mole have 
discovered the fine gold?’ Perhaps not, but the busy moles may at 
least excavate buried life—even if they may not detect for us how it 
speaks and breathes. And Diaper is in the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. 
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A Pleasant Walk 


BY HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


It was pleasant to be back in London. I had nothing to do, moreover ; 
an unusual happening with me, for when did I come now but on 
business? A fine day too, a fine Spring morning at least. London, 
like Todgers’s—I invoke the tutelary god !—can do it when it likes. 
So I’ll walk, I thought, to the Club (one or the other) for lunch. 
The way so well known ; surely I could do that blindfold. I actually 
tried shutting my eyes for a step or two—it fitted my fancy—upon 


that uncrowded stretch of pavement between the porter’s lodge to © 


the Palace and the gate which ends the Broad Walk. I was happy 
to see the old woman still sitting there selling coloured balloons for 
the children. How many old women succeeding old women had sat 
there since my childhood, all looking alike to me! But the price 
of balloons had risen, probably. Shall I buy one, and carry it along 
till I meet a child to give it to? Why not indulge these fancies, on 
the instant, before they fade? Life would be more amusing. I 
walked on. I had glanced down De Vere Gardens, to note—grudg- 
ingly, had there been any—its changes. I fell for a minute to 
speculating upon what figures I might have seen, years ago, furnishing 
that broad, unlovely street. Henry James in his bearded days. Would 
an adolescent I have recognised him? Robert Browning even! Did 
an earlier I, the smallest of small boys, let out from the stuffy little 
parlour where that stuffy, myopic old lady taught me pot-hooks and 
hangers, did that small boy never once bump into him? I should 
have stayed, I fear, insensitive to the magic touch. And he, spick 
and span for a luncheon party, his boots beautifully polished, his mind 
still teasing him perhaps for some tiresome Jocoserian rhyme, would 
hardly have relished being bumped into by a small sailor-suited boy. 

My musing took me to within consciousness of the matronly, 
crinolined majesty of the Albert Hall, her giant toy Memorial opposite. 
And then I saw, walking towards me, Cosmo Hamilton. An acquaint- 
ance of fifty years’ standing, encountered during the last thirty of them 
perhaps thirty times ; no, notso many. A mutual toleration between 
us, enduring well enough for a ‘ How are you?’ ; no positive anxiety 
not to meet, but that would be the most you could say of it. The 
pavement was a little fuller here, and there were cabs on the curb- 
rank. I can well pass him with a nod, I thought ; and that’s what 
he is thinking too. So I nodded, and next gave the customary dis- 
paraging glance at the Memorial, feeling, nevertheless, that people 
were unfair to it, and remembering its magnificence in the eyes of 
the small sailor boy. But at this moment a thought struck me, 
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struck me so forcibly that I stopped suddenly still. Surely, it insisted, 
I read in the paper a year ago or more that Hamilton was dead. 
Then was that someone else? Seeing so little of him for so long I 
might well have been mistaken. No; for we nodded to each other. 
I felt sure I had not been. Had I seen a ghost, then? I turned 
to look back. Would the figure have disappeared? Not at all. 
There it went; slightly swaggering, the hat askew. That was cer- 
tainly Hamilton. There was nothing eerie in the atmosphere either. 
The traffic was moving, the taxis were honking; a boy passed me 
whistling. It came to me, however, that there would be nothing very 
strange in my seeing a ghost, that, indeed, after so long absence, with 
such events shaking the world, it would be strange were there no ghosts 
for me to see. And I liked the idea that there should be. Yes, 
could I but choose my ghosts I should call it a happy home-coming. 
I walked on. I should like, I said, to see old Jacques Emile Blanche, 
heavily overcoated, in those thick lensed spectacles of his, carefully 
crossing the road to lunch at the big red house there, in which I first 
met him ; not old, nor so blind then. There was no Jacques Emile. 
But level with me on the other side, and going my way, walked a 
not unfamiliar figure, trim, spruce, compact, the head hung a little 
askew, the whimsically clever face nursing some pleasing thought ; 
Mr. Justice Darling of Albert Hall Mansions, or I was very much 
mistaken. Now he, by the record, was undoubtedly dead, speciously 
alive as he might look over,there among the other passers-by. He 
turned to cross the road, to avoid, evidently, the Knightsbridge 
widening, and the buses stopping and restarting. Should I try an 
experimental nod on him? Better not. On the strength of a dinner 
or so and two days beside him on the Bench he still might not remember 
me, and I should only earn the ghost of a snub for my pains. So 
I let him go by, meditating his impromptus—the thing to say of him 
if ever I told this story ; but said too often already! Dead and a 
ghost, he could not be other; yet he seemed as he passed close to 
me to be every bit as alive as I. Beyond the barracks he turned 
up the little alley which leads to the Park. I had paused to note 
resentfully that the cutler’s shop, where I bought my first Swedish 
razors, had been improved away. Then I looked up the alley. Why 
should not the ghost of Davies, Hubert Henry, descend it? He lived 
there, I remember. A room without sunlight, as it had to be, looking 
that way. What more delightful ghost ? A bit shy ; but that’s no fault ! 

Past the old French Embassy and up the hill. Of late years I 
had found it a hill, but this morning I went up it lightly. Flashing 
down it, upon a warm summer midnight, could sometimes be seen 
Charles Wyndham, hatless, walking his mile or so home. Debonair : 
what fitter word for him; who better fitting the word? At the 
historic Corner I questioned : Piccadilly or Constitution Hill? That 
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dull descent between wall and railings ; and then by the Mall, not for 
so long now its true incongruous individual self, but merely a broad and 
shining approach to that immense, never-weathering marble upheaval, 
boastful expression of all that the Victorian Age and Victoria her- 
self were not. No; Piccadilly for me. And, if I’m seeing ghosts, 
why not, with luck, the ghost of the Piccadilly goat? So I crossed 
and took the Park side. And there, sure enough, further on by the 
cab-stand, was the goat, expecting his savoury cabbage-stalk luncheon. 
And I pulled at his horns as usual, and he shook his head as usual, 
and I passed on. 

But I was in luck indeed. The Savile, with its elegant bow 
window, had not vanished ; and down the steps, as I looked across, 
came quite a procession—the Mall, I thought, could never show me 
a finer. Hardy and Barrie (Barrie biting on his pipe as if he meant 
it; Hardy less waxenly fragile than in later years) ; behind them, 
filling the doorway, Ray Lankester ; George Street, his black patch 
on his eye, following him ; and last came that more authentic Wynd- 
ham, George also, in a bit of a hurry, turning up the hill towards 
the St. James’s. Where was Hewlett? Shall I cross and try a word 
with any of them? No. 

Along Piccadilly still, then, or round by Pall Mall? I turned into 
the Park. For one thing it is pleasant walking past the old houses, 
each so distinguishably itself. Let me see : this was Lord Salisbury’s ; 
and that had once been let furnished to Mr. Selfridge. And—happy 
thought !—since it is proving such good ghost-weather with me, I’ll 
try my luck further. Before you reach the Mall there’s a passage 
Eastward, out of the Park, beside Stafford House, museum now, 
and to some of us mausoleum too. Beyond it I found myself beneath 
that well-known window of the house in Ambassador’s Court. Little 
traffic may pass there; so I stood, eyes fixed upon its blankness. 
And the shimmering reflected sunlight from behind me smoothed to 
the making of a momentary picture of an old lady sitting within the 
room, low in her chair, at her low table, lace cap on head, lace shawl 
around her, spectacles on the thin nose, and the keen sensitive face 
intent on the letter she was writing. So vividly I saw it that I was 
tempted to ring the bell of the shiny black, brass-plated door below. 
But no faithful William would have answered it, nor ‘ Miss Maggie’s ’ 
voice have been heard calling to me that Mamma was in, and wouldn’t 
I go up? 

Pall Mall should surely yield a ghost or two. I started well. 
Down St. James’s Street came Lord Ribblesdale, wearing his—and 
London’s—most beautiful top hat. And coming westward to meet 
it was its sole possible competitor, mounted on the head of Squire 
Bancroft. He let his eyeglass fall to the safe length of its ribbon and 
screwed it in again, and the hats saluted affably, Sir Squire’s salute 
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conveying dignified deference to the noble Master of the Buckhounds. 
Whenever I can I slow my pace in walking along Pall Mall. It is 
too full of history to be taken at a rush. There, at that corner, 
boyishly thrilled, I once saw Lord Wolseley standing. He had just 
crossed, I suppose, from the queer, old, incompetent-looking War 
Office opposite. Twenty years further back, no more, and I could 
have seen Palmerston riding by towards Whitehall. My mind’s eye 
paints him pretty accurately, no doubt. But, of course, I put Punch’s 
straw in his mouth.. Where did Punch get that straw? And if I 
soon see now, slowly driven out of the Square, a very small one-horse 
brougham, and in it a bearded, burly man, who fills it completely, 
his arms through the straps as if he were hanging there, that will 
be the great Lord Salisbury. Good God, I could crowd the street 
with figures, seen once with the eyes of the flesh or the mind. 

My ghosts, I begin to note, differ in opacity. Is that a measure 
of what the men they were meant to me? Ribblesdale and Bancroft 
were shadowy. But here, on the steps of the Reform, stands the 
later, beardless, the rotund and orotund Henry James. He ‘ sports’ 
—as I might hope he’d savouringly say to me—a top hat too. It is, 
inevitably, a hat of character, his hat and no other ; yet no beautifuller 
than such a hat need be, nor more immaculate than the attentions of 
the under porter will make it. He needs—bless him—no hat to give 
him distinction. He stands, umbrella firmly grasped, chin raised, 
sniffing the salubrious London air, surveying the well-loved scene, 
before he descends, leisurely, to make a well-loved part in it. Yes, 
the ghosts multiply. This is Antony Hawkins speéding towards me. 
He’s for the Reform, probably. Isn’t that Philip Sassoon leaping up 
the steps of the Travellers? He vanishes as I pass. 

I reach the wide crossing. And there stands in the middle of it, 
with his brown overcoat held together by one button ; plaid muffler, 
black-bowler hat, and leaning on his broom—he must be the last 
crossing sweeper left in London. The crossing needs no sweeping, 
in summer or winter, nor has for years past now, since the wood 
pavements came. But he stays on; and should the wheels of a car 
or a very rare carriage muddy his beat, he dutifully wields his broom. 
A day’s devotion will show tiny little ridges of mud on either side 
of a crossing that is otherwise as clean as a billiard table ; and old 
gentlemen, at his touch of the hat, may complete the ritual by slipping 
him a coin. I never have, so far. I’d like to give him sixpence now. 
But would sixpence be pretentious? A penny was the standard sum 
given—and I was let give it—to the crossing sweeper at Victoria Road, 
Kensington, who had, in those days, real work to do; you went on 
to school or tea-party dirty-booted if he had not done it. He was 
a Licensed Messenger besides, and wore a brass plate hanging round 
his neck to tell you so. But here and now the sum expected is higher, 
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I feel sure. I shall risk sixpence. But why not turn in and lunch 
here? No, it’s Thursday ; and by walking a short mile further I 
may find Constant about to lunch. And there’ll be the Zoffanys to 
look down on one, and the long table ; and we speak there of the 
Coffee Room still. So I take the crossing, and slip my sixpence ; 
and by the wealth of gratitude returned, the standard has not risen 
higher at least. I turn back once to see if Minerva was really inviting 
me. She looks stern in her raid helmet. But, see, two ghosts of 
quality indeed, pacing down Regent Street, and across the road, and 
past the classic porch. They keep together, although one walks 
slowly and the other quickly ; Mr. Balfour strides, and Beatrice Webb 
is brisk. His head is down; he listens with the politest interest. 
They stop where their ways are to part ; his towards Carlton Gardens, 
hers down the steps, and so home to lunch with Sidney. It takes 
her a minute yet to make her point. Mr. Balfour’s gaze soars upward 
to the Duke of York. I seem to hear her saying ‘ Bishops? I’ve 


no objection to them whatever. From “ our ” standpoint they make © 


first-rate Civil Servants.’ She gives her quilled hat a flip up with 
her hand, then a tug down again, and is off. He raises his and 
gazes for a second after her, wondering, probably, whether, never- 
theless, this cogent project will quite ‘do’; then, hands grasping 
the lapels of his frock coat, he turns away. 

Really, I am taking the most pleasant of walks. I cross the road 
myself now into the shelter of Strong’i’th’arm, the silversmith—what 
a name for a firm ; who’d dare invent it >—and of a shadowy Opera 
Arcade. I must add to my collection of top hats. A moment’s 
wait at the foot of the Haymarket, and round the corner of his own 
dear theatre beams Tree, frock-coated too, the coat flying wide, 
Dana, hatless, pursuing him. Over the way, close-buttoned, as 
impeccably tailored as his plays were, strolls Pinero ; contemptuous, 
kindly, a twinkling eye beneath the thatch of those Sephardic brows. 
He turns Eastward. Then he must pass the big brass plate of Tan- 
queray and Co., godfathers presumptive to the misguided Aubrey. 
I follow him; but, a taxi intervening, he has vanished. I want 
one’more top hat. Suffolk Street yields it me. Far up, emerging 
from the hotel, it is tilted back a trifle on the head of Oscar Wilde. 
It adds height to his height. So does, in effect, a long fur coat with 
its sealskin collar. Appropriately luxurious! But has winter set in 
since I started? I pass on. 

I have reached the Square, through which so many streams of 
London’s creatures pass, never mingling. A thought strikes me 
jarringly. My ghosts make a marvellous pageant; but I’ve not 
yet met on my walk a living person I know. Truly, I have been 
away for long. Not one living soul. A little cloud of loneliness 
drops down on me. The Square is busier than’I remember it. I'll 
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walk on quickly to the Club. Then I recall the crossing sweeper. 
For he, at least, was no ghost ; or he could not have taken my sixpence, 
a solid sixpence, surely. As he did ; for I had one in my pocket, and 
it’s gone. Puzzling. I’d like to meet some friendly living creature, 
I must say. At which very instant there comes down the steps of 
the Gallery, pausing on the last, deciding which way to turn—con- | 
found the fellow ; I’ve known him for years, and I never can remember 
his name! Suddenly, irritably, he snaps his fingers and goes up the 
steps again. Forgotten his umbrella? Very well; I’ll wait, to say 
an experimental word to him. If I’m in a dream, if there is anything ~ 
abnormal about me, the sooner I know it the better. He’s coming 
down again, with his umbrella. But now, confound him, I don’t 
feel sure whether, by rights, he should be alive or dead. Did I read 
of his death in the paper, or didn’t I? I let him pass. But I do 
not understand that matter of the sixpence. 

Across by the Church and up towards St. Martin’s Lane. As I 
thread my way there is a man ahead, who is most certainly alive; 
and I dislike no man more. If he turns and sees me I shall cut him, 
experiment or no. But he is making for the Club too, I fancy. I 
slacken pace, not to overtake him. Why do I dislike him so? Not, 
I trust, because he is successful. Even he must know how ignoble 
is his sort of success. I trust that I dislike him dispassionately, 
altruistically, because he has debased the literary currency, and done 
bad work. I trust so. He is at the corner of the little street now. 
Is he of those who hold that it is shorter), making for the Club, to 
cut up here towards Covent Garden and double back, or one that 
thinks it better to carry on towards Long Acre and so round the proper 
corner? ‘There have always been the two doctrines, each with its 
obstinate adherents. He cuts up. I shall carry on. 

Bad work! I prefer to think so. We owe it to our intellectual 
integrity to determine why we dislike people. But suppose it is the 
best he can'do? Industrious apprentice! I feel sure that he has 
been hard at his typewriter this morning while I have been among 
my ghosts—much he’d care for them—and my wilted illusions. Well, 
it has been a pleasant walk ; though I still do not understand that 
matter of the sixpence. As I round the corner he is facing me and 
the closer to our winning post. Been sprinting, damn him! But 
he won’t beat me by much. We nearly encounter at the steps. He 
mounts them, head in air, cutting me, I fancy, ostentatiously. 

I hope Constant is here, but somehow I don’t want lunch. At the 
very thought of him out he comes, slowly, as one must through the big 
swing doors. He looks fit. I put out my hand to him, andI think I 
speak. But he takes no notice, walks down the steps, and all but walks 
through me, crosses the road and departs, Bloomsburywards, I suppose. 
So then, of course, I understand that little matter of the sixpence. 
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German Diary 


August-October, 1945 
By MARY KESSELL 


[These extracts are taken from the diary of a young war-artist who travelled 
through Germany during the late summer and autumn of 1945, gathering notes 
Sor pictures. They are accompanied by drawings from the author’s sketch-books.] 


. . . where oldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand 
For Hot, Cold, Moist and Dry, four champions fierce 
Strive here for Mastery. 
Paradise Lost. 


VLOTHO-GERMANY. 

Imagine that you have come to stay with a school-friend in the 
country. You have just been shown your room. You have come 
over 300 miles by car, and feel tired and very dirty. Well, that’s what 
it is like. There are windows on two sides of the room, curtained in 
white muslin with frills. The walls of the room are pale green. 
There is a pale-green bed, and on the floor an enormous white rug. 
Outside a stream is flowing so that it sounds always as if it’s raining. 

Now remember the way you have come—Aachen—Cologne— 
Diisseldorf—Essen. The choking dust, the rain, the mud, the ponds 
covering great patches on the road. Ruins, mile upon mile of devasta- 
tion so intense that no newspaper or film or photograph has ever given 
us any idea of how complete it is. Rows upon rows of trams—side- 
ways, upside down, still, never to move again. Cars and tanks in the 
ditches, tanks turning pink with rust, weeds growing out of them. 
Krupps’ factory a shell, full of twisted girders going on and on so far 
into the background they disappear in mist, and girders beyond. 
Bridges blown, spewed up into the sky and down again to the water, 
half hanging into space. Bricks, sofas, gas-stoves, rags, refugees by 
the mile. Thin tired horses pulling loads of human beings this way 
and that. 

Cologne willlive in my memory most. I shail remember for ever 
crossing the little bridge with the great green bridge blown by the 
side of it, Cologne cathedral dark blue grey at the back of it ; and the 
water making sucking noises round the half-submerged bridge. And 
the people, slowly and quietly moving, packing, pulling out rubble, 
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sorting, queuing in endless queues for little food, and standing with 
enormous baskets staring at the doors of shops that never seem to 
open. And the animals, helping, pulling, waiting, half squatting 
down behind convoys that pull up too quickly, all of them hopelessly 
thin. Children, fair-haired, many without shoes, sitting in rows on 
steps of houses that are no longer there, or playmg on half a tram, 
pushed up by the side of the road, or standing, as that boy in Cologne 
was standing, inside a doorway with bare feet, just staring at it all. 
There’s nothing to say. Tonight in Vlotho with the Red Cross. 
There is a ‘ Spirit of Man’ on the bedside table, and the windows are 
curtained with muslin. 
* * 


BELSEN. 

The Yugo-Slavs are going home. They met in the square this 
morning. Hundreds of them. Old and young. Hundreds of other 
inhabitants in Belsen to see them off. There were flags and trees 
and berries, trumpets and bells and much singing. It was very hot. 
Outside the houses they collected all their worldly possessions.” Sew- 
ing machines—chairs—boxes and bundles of all kinds—even beds. 
Old ladies sitting on bales of stuff, children hugging stuffed dolls, 
women running round pushing, pulling, calling and singing. Lovely 
children dressed in anything. Babies in bowler-hats, little kids in 
clogs or no shoes at all—part of a world going somewhere else. One 
whole village which had been deported returning to that same village 
again. A paralysed woman, like paper, lying on a sofa strung up 
with luggage and children sitting round her. National songs being 
sung outside the doors, flags waving, and many good-byes from the 
windows, many tears and men kissing men. 

The lorries are filling, half the trees of Belsen are picked dry of 
leaves to make the journey with them. They have made clothes of 
their bedding ; those who left Camp I in a blanket leave in cotton 
frocks of mattress covers and blanket coats and jackets. Some of 
them look ravishing. Some as if they would never be clean again. 
Some as if they would never stand the journey. The lorries are full 
and move round the square. We watch from Military Government 
House. It’s so hot. Then the ambulance. I am in the third. 
We go to the hospital and collect the mothers and babies and the 
Yugo-Slav soldier with the broken arm. What a lovely face! The 
nurses think so too, for they kiss him and pat his hand. One little 
Polish nurse puts her arms round him. She’s been weeping.’ He has 
great dark eyes and looks ill, but he wants to go home. Now we are 
starting. A long, long convoy leaving the square—a forest looks as 
if it is walking, and all Belsen is there to say good-bye. We are the 
last but one in this great convoy. 
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The streets seem deserted. The roads are bad. People pass and 
stand and watch. They watch from cottage doorways. On the 
doorways of all the houses are lists of the names of the occupants of 
the house. Rather like the Passover. There are great lorries of 
German prisoners-of-war coming in the opposite direction. The 
Yugoslavs put theif fingers to their noses at them. When we pass 
bomb damage, they cheer and clap their hands. 

The soldier is ill. He’s collapsed into the arms of the old lady, 
we stopped the ambulance and the one behind stops too. He is very 
ill. I remembered my frozen eau-de-Cologne and they rub it on his 
head. We drive slowly to a cottage and get water for him. Then all 
the mothers want water out of the bottle too and the babies begin to 
cry. They are so hot, bundled in blankets and pillows because the 
roads are bad. We try to catch up the convoy. We meet them a 
few miles from the railway station. 

Here is the station, here is the train, one endlessly long row of 
cattle-trucks. Pink and brown. The convoy crawls slowly alongside. 
The people pour out. They are talking, shouting and waving hands. 
The women are hysterical or quiet like mountains. They have bales 
of luggage. There are women with babies and pregnant women. 
The luggage mounts like a sea beside the train. Old women as old 


as parchment sit in the cattle-trucks on bags and boxes ; more stuff is — 


packed in around them. They’ll never survive the journey. Tonight 
and the cold middle of the night and the colder early morning. They 
are tiny with age and have gold rings in their ears; they bend and 
stoop like Rembrandt women. There are trees, flowers, flags and 
holly ; young children are holding out their arms in the lorries crying 
to be lifted down. Oceans of people and possessions, they will never 
all get in, they are calling and shouting—pulling one another along— 
sweating and asking for water to drink, some sit patiently by the road- 
way as if one day were as good as another. Some nurse young 
children. Boys are washing in the stream and soldiers are pulling 
up onions and lettuces from a near-by allotment and eating them 
hungrily where they stand. Children are peeing behind trees and 
under the lorries. 

The sick man’s relations have come. They fuss and call on the 
Virgin Mary and wring their hands. They confuse him and beg him 
to return to Belsen. He moans and cries and says he wants to go to 
Yugoslavia. They call for their doctors and their committee. Now 
they dump their luggage by the ambulance and just sit on it. An 
old man asks me if I can speak French, for we don’t know what they’re 
saying. I tell him a little. He wrings his hands and asks me if the 
man is fit to travel; I tell him ‘ Yes, the doctor said so,’ and there 
are two doctors going on the train to look after him. 

He is lifted out and put in Cattle Waggon 15. The Ambulance ! 
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There’s the old lady on the sofa looking very Edwardian” The 
mothers and babies, the nurses, the Red Cross and lots more old ladies. 
Surely they cannot endure the journey. I am told, yes, they’ve done 
more dreadful journeys in Hitler’s time, standing up in uncovered 
waggons for days on end. Here, it’s warm and they are well clothed ; 
they want to go home and they can sit down. They are not nearly 
all on the train yet. It’s three o’clock. So we leave them, shaking 
hands with the doctors and nurses and wishing them God speed. 
And we drive through the tracks of the lorries and take the empty 
ambulance back to Belsen. 


* * * 


I am having a bath. We have got wood from the Hungarian 
cooks and we have a fire going. I will have an early night. 
‘Uncle ’ knocks on the door. ‘ It’s a chance of a life-time, we’ve been 
invited to a Jewish engagement feast. Can you be ready in 20 
minutes?’ I call ‘ Yes,’ scramble out of the dirty brown warm water 
and into the same old skirt I have worn for weeks. 

The bride was sitting at a table in a tiny room, into which during 
the next half-hour walked about thirty people, nearly ‘all women. 
The bride was fair, pink and happy, and she sat with her arms 
entwined in the groom’s and every woman who entered kissed her lips. 
They all had numbers stamped on their arms, like cattle. A Hun- 
garian man with a grand head, good teeth and no collar sang Hebrew 
songs to the bride. He had a beautiful voice and at certain parts 
of the song he whispered the words, looking at the bride, and then all 
the Jewesses clapped their hands and laughed. 

Sitting on the left of the couple was an elderly woman and her 
daughter from Budapest. The woman had lost her husband, and was 
hoping to search Budapest for him when transport could be arranged. 
Her daughter had seen her baby murdered by the S.S. Our two 
English soldier cooks were there and two Majors from the Crimes 
Commission also. During the ceremony a plate was broken by the 
singer peasant and pieces of it were handed round the table. So long 
as the pieces remained apart the bride and bridegroom would be 


happy. 


HAMBURG. 

Back to Hamburg from Kiel ; we killed aman. We skidded on the 
wet road and went head on into a motor cyclist coming in the opposite 
direction. It was so slow and so inevitable, his head went into the 
radiator and he landed in the ditch on the other side of the road. 
I remember picking up papers that had fallen out of a book, the ink 
was beginning to run on them. It was raining. He was quite dead. 
It was pouring with rain, and I went and sat in the ditch on the other 
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side of the road so that I should not see him again. Steven covered 
him over with a ground sheet and we waited there for one and a half 
hours. A German woman let me sit in the hall of her house. She 
had two sons, their legs were thin and brown and they wore clogs. 
I seemed not to exist for them. I was longing for a warm drink. 
The family went in and had lunch, and I could hear the plates rattling, 
but they offered me nothing. Death is an everyday thing. Steven 
waited to see things properly done; one soldier said, ‘ Another 
Hun. We’ll clean things up. Carry on.’ But Steven waited. It 
was grim on that wet road, and grim sitting in that stone hall ; and 
I know I don’t hate the Germans. I don’t hate anyone, and I wept 
for him. 


* * * 


By the dockside working, standing on a hill looking down on 
it all. Beginnings being made again. Scaffolding—bright orange 
bricks—fresh wood on a roof, litter and junk everywhere and those 
clean new patches. Tram-cars trailing round bends, three in a row, 
filled with bricks and plaster. Opposite they have unloaded a ship 
full of bullocks. They’re standing amid the din trying to run this 
way and that. I think they are going to the slaughter house. They’ve 
been driven away by men in long overalls with sticks. Ships big and 
little pass to and fro. Beyond is a giant submarine looking useless 
on the water. So few people. Little bursts of activity in a large 
landscape, breaking it up here and there. 

Then down in the rain to the brothel area. It’s bombed to bits, 
it smells horrible, it’s very picturesque. There is a house at the end 
of a row of houses with one wall down. In the house like a stage set 
is a woman sitting on the second floor suckling her baby, there’s a 
wash-stand in the corner. On the ground floor there is a clothes-line 
and washing hung up to dry. And right up top a woman, putting 
on her hat to go out, shuts the door behind her, and appears a few 
moments afterwards in the room on the ground floor where the 
washing is. 

The man who took me round seemed to know everyone: We 
passed a chap sitting on a milk churn. ‘ He used to have a gin dive 
here, he was quite prosperous, now he’s lost everything and he’s sitting 
there waiting for better times to come.’ Groups of people sitting and 
standing with nothing to do. ‘They can’t build,’ said my guide, 
‘ because they can’t find hammer and nails in Germany now.’ 


DERLIN. 

Berlin smells of death. Incredible, like a million-year-old ruin, 
so silent that crickets sing and one can hear them, with pale figures 
creeping around cutting trees, hidden in dark. Pools of water, pale 
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in moonlight, and white ruins like great teeth bared. Oh, unforget- 
table smell of thousands of dead. Burnt-out cars and tanks in the 
gutters, and mile on mile on mile where no one lives or can ever live 
again, just smelling, and there the cricket sings. 


* * * 


‘ 


Across a desert of sand and fossilised trees to the Reichstag. A 
noble grey-green ruin, splintered by battle, the last stand in Berlin. 
Ruins so vast surrounding it that it seemed as if it had been there for 
decades, and such stillness. One American soldier was reading or 
looking at the Russian names chalked and painted everywhere. Great 
candelabras strewed the floor of the Banqueting Hall, and things 
flapped from bits of wire and made fluttering noises. It was as silent 
as the grave. We walked through miles of beautiful ruins, and I 
decided that this must be my first painting. At the door as we left 
was an old woman with a dirty piece of rag. She asked us to let her 
wipe the dust from our shoes, but somehow we couldn’t let her do it. 

Then on to the Chancellery. This is in the Russian zone. 
Russians are racing up and down in looted cars, using hooters all the 
time, like children. The noise is terrific. There is a notice outside 
the Chancellery. ‘Open on Sundays only, 2-4.’ A grimy looking 
policeman is sitting on an old sofa outside. We just walk past him. 
He gets off and salutes us and in we go. Dear God, if only all the 
world could see this. It’s vast, endless. Here is where all the plans 
were made, huge filing cabinets unhinged, papers like snow to walk 
upon. Chairs with all the stuffing gone tipped up on steps. Paper 
everywhere. A Russian soldier came out wiping his lips. In a | 
minute a German woman left, and went the other way. The paper 
serves as a bed: the price, a cigaretf€ or some sugar candy. The 
Chancellery a brothel, run by nobody, but everybody goes there. I 
helped myself to notepaper and envelopes from the room upstairs, 
in which were hundreds of torn mutilated photographs of Hitler. 

Remember the bunker where Hitler and Eva are supposed to have 
died. The flooded room where floated on green water her dressing- 
table and a little pair of shoes. The stained mattress cover, the awful 
smell, the green sordid darkness of it. Stuffing falling out of chairs 
and mattresses is the most sordid sight of all. 


In Potsdam they are now digging the graves for people yet to die 
this winter. The reason? They’re digging whilst they have the 
strength to dig, and while the ground is not too hard... 
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The afternoon at the railway stations. Shall I ever forget them ? 
I saw not a single train come in or leave and only one standing in a 
station. It had no windows and was crowded with Russian troops 
playing concertinas. The scenes were like Goya come to life. People 
sitting, lolling and sleeping, waiting for trains that might come today 
or perhaps come tomorrow. Filthy lousy abject bundles of humanity. 
Utterly apathetic, just bundles. I had to tell myself that God loved 
them and cared where they got to, till the tears poured down my 
face. German soldiers ‘home’ with nothing on their feet, filthy 
clothes, unshaven, stinking, limbless bundles with great eyes, walking 
on sticks. One was lying in a pool of water and scooping up spoonfuls 
of rice to his hungry mouth from a sack. Another walked with a 
crooked step, so that each advance he made took him sideways. 
Crowds with their legs hanging over the rails, sleeping or staring 
vacantly into space, in the sun with winter clothes on, and great ugly 
sack bundles. And the stations, twisted and silent; no one was 
expecting anything to happen. 

Lean tired horses dragged carts of more people and more bundles 
to join the masses sitting in heaps. Old women were lifted down to 
sit in the gutters outside with their belongings. People were eating 
things out of pots, the smell, everywhere was awful. A Russian general 
sat on a sack, clean, fat and very aloof. 


* * * 


Today I have been on the biggest railway station, where one train 
a day comes in—a train with no windows, pale pink because its paint 
has peeled off down to the under-coat. 

The rush for the trains, when all these bundles got up and shoved 
and screamed, the children whg were squashed, the women who climbed 
on top of the train and cried out for the children to be handed to them. 
The weary white horse dragging the flat cart, bringing more bundles 
that moved and held out arms to be lifted down. The nurses helping 
wounded soldiers, trying to keep order, ‘ Make room for a comrade,’ 
. they kept calling as they filed on. The woman who, when there was 
no hope of getting into the train, stood crucified against it, with her 
luggage tied to her ; the crowd who travelled bent up in the cement 
waggon. ‘The dog with the muzzle which was too tight who kept 
pushing it with its paws. The frantic efforts of late-comers pulling 
trucks of baggage, with the sweat pouring off them. The old man 
and the epileptic woman with the brown shawl over her head whose 
feet turned inwards. I felt ashamed standing there in my uniform 
and clean shoes, saying ‘ No,’ when I was asked for a cigarette. 


HAMBURG. 
I’ve been to see the bells. Hamburg in a thunderstorm, the flat 
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skyline with lonely buildings puffing out smoke. The lamb, tethered 
to the disused rail-track, bleating ; the only sign of life. Bells every- 
where. Bells to touch and tap. Bells with special markings on them 


‘to send them back to become bells again, great ones, little ones that 


tell the time. Bells with inscriptions ‘I sing the dead,’ decorative 
signatures of the bell-makers, bells that were hurtled into the water 
and have been salvaged again. A grey yellow colour ; bells from 
all over Eyrope. Silent stacks that dwarf us as we walk. Fancy 
putting one’s arms around bells. I was taken by Colonel de Beer to 
see them. He’s filed and sorted and made hundreds of Belgian 
bells ready for their return journey. There they all were ready to be 
melted down, an enormous crane lifted them up and dropped them 
from a height to break them in pieces. They told the whole story of 
the war, for everywhere the Germans went there stood the bells. 
Then those silly pathetic statues! The once famous men of 
Europe—the Muses, Generals on horseback, the bored-looking lion, 
the statesmen with hands on their hearts leaning against tables. All 
heaped together in a vast pile up to the sky. The sad thing is they 


- are still there and will one day have to go back where they came from, 


and it isn’t worth the trouble of moving them. They’re stupid, and 
very beautiful. 


BERLIN. 

Remember the child of eleven years old with the fair hair, the 
olive face and the vermilion lip-stick she had on; how she came to 
the door of the car and swung on it and said she was hungry. She 
asked us for bread and spoke quite good English. She kept asking 
us for bread, she was so beautiful and much too much aware of it for 
a child of eleven. 

I must leave Berlin and the rain—the beds that always come 
untucked at the bottom—the windows with frames and no glass—the 
antique shops—the women passing buckets for ever and ever, one brick 
in a bucket—the church which looks like a shell a chicken has just 


come out of ; and always in the background, those sad huddled heaps - 


of blanketed hopelessness, waiting for food and homes and relatives 
and transport that never comes. 


PARIS. 

You are in Paris. Wake up and believe it you are in Paris! 
Two minutes, two steps on the paving stones, the perfume of one 
woman, the memory of Utrillo, you’re here, walking the streets. 

The flight from Berlin. The delay at Tempelhof airport. The 
sweet coffee—the unshaven Yanks—the dog who chased the cars over 
the tarmac—the wonderful sky. Marlene Dietrich—the wireless— 
the long long wait for 262—the journey. 
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Remember how they put you to sleep in the stretcher, because it 
was warmer. Remember the sky, and meeting the American war 
artist who had .been to my studio and who called me Mary on the 
outskirts of Berlin. Who took a photograph of me to send to Olin 
in America. The long sleep. The sunset above a sea of clouds. 
The arrival. Everyone gazing down at the lights of Paris, just like 

‘on such a night as this,’ only upside down. All the lights of Paris 
twinkling on a carpet of subtle grey. 

At the airport no one would change the 50-mark notes. Money 
plans all wrong, and Guerlain and bookshops and everything fantasti- 
cally expensive. The cold reception at the Scribe. The lovely room 
and the boiling water—no towels though—at the Bedford. I am near 
the Madeleine, my first memory of Paris. The cabs and horses like 
Guys. The Major who spoke such perfect French and who shared 
our first evening with us. The long talk with Geoffrey at the bar 
about our life and Picasso and Giotto and how to make the most of 
our few days here. 

Remember the greys of light and autumn. The yellow trees lean- 
ing over the Seine. Standing against the tree in Delacroix’s garden 
on that Saturday afternoon in autumn. The Service of Thanksgiving 
at Notre Dame. The Cardinal leaning on his hand, the choir boys 
in white light. The stained glass and th tricolour trailing down the 
windows from the Dome like mist. Paris on a Sunday morning. A 
Thanksgiving Service for returned prisoners of war. 
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A Thing of Nothing | 


BY FRANK O’CONNOR 


Ned Lynch was a decent poor slob of a man with a fat purple face, 
a dark moustache and a paunch. He had a brassy voice that took 
an effort of his whole being to reduce it by a puff, sleepy, bloodshot 
eyes anda big head. Katty, who was a well-mannered, well-educated 
girl, thought him very old-fashioned. He believed the country was 
going to the dogs and that the land was being starved to put young 
fellows into professions, ‘ educating them out of their knowledge,’ as 
he said. She havered for years about marrying him. Her family 
were on his side, but Katty would have preferred a professional man 
herself. At last she suggested that they should separate for a year 
to see whether they couldn’t do better for themselves, and went off 
to business in Dublin. Except for one drunken medico she didn’t 
meet any professional men who paid her much attention, and after 
lending the medico more money than she could afford, she came back 
and married Ned. She didn’t look twenty-five, but she was thirty- 
nine. The day of the marriage he handed her three anonymous letters 
about herself and the medico. 

She was a good wife and a good manager ; a great woman to send 
to an auction. She made a comfortable home for Ned over the shop 
and doubled the business inside two years. But it wasn’t long before 
she began to see rocks ahead. Ned himself looked strong enough, but 
his sister had died of blood pressure ; he could never get enough of 
meat. and sweet cakes, and was as sly and wilful as a child in the 
way he got them. He had a brother called Jerry who was a different 
class of man entirely. He was tall and dark and lean as a rake with 
a high, babyish colour, a pair of bright blue eyes, and a high, shrill, 
snorting laugh. Twenty years before Ned and himself had had a 
row about politics, and Jerry had opened Ned’s face with a poker. 
They hadn’t spoken since, and Katty suspected the anonymous letters 
came either from Jerry or from his eldest son, Tom. . 

Then one day Father Ring called and Ned and himself had a long . 
talk in the parlour. A. few days later two country boys walked into 
the shop. One was Con Lynch, another son of Jerry’s. He was tall 
and gawkish with a big pale bony face ; he walked with a pronounced 
stoop, his hands joined behind his back, his soft hat down the 
back of his neck and the ragged ends of his trousers trailing round his 
big boots. He looked at Katty and then looked away ; then. looked | 
at her again and said ‘ Good. morrow ’ in a truculent tone. Ned was 


‘ 
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behind the bar counter in his shirt-sleeves. He never moved and 
his fat face did not change. 

‘Two bottles of stout, i? you plaze,’ said Con in a lordly tone, 
laying down the two-shilling piece he had clutched in the palm of 
his hand. Ned looked at the money and then at Con. Finally he 


turned to the shelves and poured out three stiff glasses of — 


Irish. 

‘ Porter is a cold drink between relations,’ he said in his kind and 
lazy way. 

‘ Begor, ’tis true for you,’ said Con, his whole face lighting up as 
he rested his two elbows on the counter. ‘ ’Tis a thin, cold, unneigh- 
bourly drink.’ 

After that Con and Tom dropped in regularly. Tom was able 
to hold his own by dint of brass, but Con was as uncouth as any 
labouring man. He sat with one knee in the air, his hands locked 
about it, or crouched with his hands forward, between his legs, 
jumping suddenly from one pose to another as if he had been bitten 
by a flea. When Katty gave him salad for his tea he gave it back 
to her. ‘Take that away and gi’ me a bit of mate, i’ you plaze,’ 
he said. And the funny thing was that Ned, who knew so much 
better, only smiled at him. When he was going Ned always slipped 
a packet of cigarettes into his coat pocket. 

One day a few weeks later Katty heard a scuffle in the street, and 
looking out the shop window saw Jerry with the two boys holding 
him by the arms while he tried to break free. 

‘ Come on, come on, and don’t be making a show of us,’ said Tom 
in an angry voice. 

‘T’ll do nothing of the sort,’ cried his father shrilly, his wild blue 
eyes sweeping the sunlit street in every direction except the shop. 
‘T’ll go where I’m welcome.’ 

* You'll go where you’re told,’ said Con good-naturedly. ‘ Come 
on, can’t you?’ 

Ned heard the scuffle and leaned over the counter to see what was 
going on. He gave no sign of being moved by it. There was a sort 
‘of monumental dignity about Ned which enabled him to time a scene 
with the certainty of an old actor. He lifted the flap of the counter 
and moved out slowly into the centre of the shop and then halted with 
his hand outstretched. That, by the way, did it. Jerry gave a little 
whinny like a young colt and sprang to take his hand. They stood 
like that for a moment without speaking, and Katty watched them 
with a bitter little smile. 

‘You know Herself?’ said Ned at last. 

‘I’m very glad to meet you, ma’am,’ said Jerry, turning his knife- 
blue eyes on her, his dropped chin and high small perfect teeth making 
his face set in a smile even where none was intended. There was 
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something about the brilliant shifty eyes and the baby complexion 
which seemed to set off the amiable foolishness of Ned. 

They all retired to the back parlour where Katty brought them 
their drinks. After arranging for himself and Katty to spend Sunday 
at the farm, Ned escorted them down the street, a public gesture of 
reconciliation. When he came back there were tears in his eyes— 
a foolish man ! 

‘ Well,’ he said in his deep, inexpressive voice, ‘ twas nice being 
all under the one roof again.’ 

‘It must have been grand,’ said Katty, affecting to be very busy 
arranging the shelves. ‘I suppose it was Father Ring that did it?’ 
she added over her shoulder. 

‘ Ah,’ said Ned, ‘ looking stolidly out at the sunlit street with his 
bloodshot swimming eyes, ‘I suppose we’re both getting older and 
wiser. There won’t be much politics where we’re going,’ he added 
mournfully, 

‘I wonder if ’tis that,’ said Katty as if she were talking to herself, 
but inwardly she was boiling at the stupidity of the man. 

_ © What else could it be ? ’ asked Ned suspiciously, turning his head 
in her direction. 

‘I suppose it wouldn’t be policy ?’ she asked archly, looking up 
at him from under her brows with a schoolgirl smile. 

‘ What has he to gain by policy?’ asked Ned, his harsh voice 
husky with indignation. 

* Ah, nothing, I suppose,’ said Katty, reaching towards a high 
shelf in her active way. ‘ It just struck me he might be thinking of 
the shop for Con.’ 

‘He’d be thinking a very long way ahead,’ said Ned after a 
moment’s pause, but she saw the shot had got home. 

‘ Maybe he’s hoping it mightn’t be so long,’ she said smoothly, 
the poison dripping from her tongue. 

‘ How’s that?’ boomed Ned with a startled air. 

‘He might think you’d go quickly like Julia, and leave the shop 
away from me,’ said Katty, her little lips clamped tightly, her dark 
blue eyes sparkling with rage. 

‘ He’d be a very foolish man to count on anything of the kind,’ 
boomed Ned, but his face grew purple from shame and anger—shame 
that he had no children of his own: anger that she had pricked the 
sentimental bubble he had blown up around Jerry and his sons. At 
the same time she knew her feelings had run away with her. ‘ Keep 
your mind to yourself like the bonaveen,’ her father had always told 
her, though what the little pig kept to himself she never knew. Maybe 
that was why her father held him up as an example. 
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II 


Twice in the year that followed Katty satisfied herself that she 
was having a baby, and each time put the whole household into 
confusion. She was afraid to stir and lay upstairs on the sofa with 
a handbell at her side ; she made baby clothes, ordered the cradle, 
and even got an option on a perambulator of the latest kind. To 
secure herself against accidents she slept in the spare room. And then 
it passed off, and with a look like murder she returned to their own 
bedroom. Ned stared at her over the bedclothes with an incredulous, 
long-suffering air, heaved a heavy sigh and turned in. 

He didn’t say anything, but she knew he blamed it all on her. 
She even blamed herself for leaving it so late. It was the final year 
in Dublin and the goings-on with the drunken medico that had 
finished her. For days on end she sat over the range in the kitchen, 
unwashed, tight-lipped and shivering, taking little sips of brandy 
while Ned’s back was turned and complaining about him to the servant 
girl. 

‘ It was my own fault for marrying a country boy,’ she said bitterly. 
‘ They’re all the same. The Zulus would have more nature.’ 

To make it worse, the daughter of another shopkeeper came home 
from England on holidays ; a nurse with fast flighty ways that appealed 
to Ned. He was always in and out there, full of old-fashioned gallan- 
tries. He even called the girl ‘ a rose’ in front of Katty. Katty, of 
course, was far too well-bred to make vulgar scenes. Sitting with 
her feet on the fender, her hands joined in her lap, she merely asked 
in the most casual, friendly way : 

‘Ned, do you think that was a proper way to behave with that 
young woman ?’ 

Ned—it showed his guilty conscience—grew crimson, and _ his 
voice became brassy with rage. 

‘Are you going mad, woman?’ he shouted. 

‘I only asked a simple question, Ned,’ she said resignedly. ‘ Of 
course, if you prefer not to answer it, there’s nothing more to be said.’ 

© You have me driven distracted,’ shouted Ned. ‘I can’t be polite 
to a neighbour’s daughter but you sulk for days and days on me. 
One’d think the way you go on you had something to worry about.’ 

‘ Haven’t I?’ she asked with a smile and a toss of the head. 

‘What in God’s name have you to worry about?’ 

‘Is it nothing that you’re there, planning to leave me in my old 
age without a roof over my head ?’ 

‘I tell you I’m not planning to leave anything to anyone yet,’ 
roared Ned. ‘ With the help of the Almighty God, when I do it will 
be to a child of my own.’ 
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‘ Indeed, I hope in God it will,’ said Katty, turning round on him. 
‘ But after all, if the worst came to the worst——? ’ 

‘ If the worst came to the worst,’ he interrupted heavily, ‘ we don’t 
know which of us the Lord might take first, blessed be His holy name.’ 

‘ Amen,’ said Katty piously, but without the faintest intention of 
permitting the Lord to do anything of the sort to her, if she could help 
it. ‘I’m not saying you'll be the first to go, and the way I am, Ned, 
I wouldn’t wish it. But after all, ’tis only common prudence to be 
prepared for the worst. We never know the day or the hour. You 
know yourself the way Julia went.’ 

The memory of Julia’s death always depressed him, and Katty 
knew it. He took four steps to the door and stood there, looking out 
and talking to the empty hall. 

‘ My God,’ he said, dropping into philosophy as he always did when 
he was beaten in fair argument, . the foolishness of human beings ! 
We have only a few short years on the earth ; we come and go like 
the leaves on the trees, and instead of enjoying the blessed light while 
we can, we wear ourselves out, plotting and contriving !’ 

‘ Ah, Ned,’ she said, goaded to anger as she always was by his 
philosophising and poetry talk, ‘’tis easy the talk comes to you. I 
didn’t work myself to the bone for the sake of the shop, to be left a 
beggar in my old age!’ 

‘Why ?’ heshouted. ‘ Do you think I wouldn’t provide for you ?’ 

‘ Provide for me ?’ she gibed. ‘ Con Lynch in the shop and myself 
in the spare room! Fine provision I’d get from any of the Lynches.’ 

‘I never said I’d leave it to Con Lynch,’ said Ned, growing purple 
as if he were in danger of congestion. 

‘ Then why don’t you be a man and do the other thing ? ’ she cried, 
swinging into the centre of the floor and facing him. 

‘I can’t,’ he shouted. ‘And you know I can’t.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Why not? Because ’tis an old custom.’ 

‘Not with the people I was brought up with,’ she said firmly. 

‘Well, ’twas with those I was brought up with,’ roared Ned. 
‘ Women as good as you were satisfied with it. Ay, and better than 
you! Better than you!’ 

He glared at her and then went out like a man that might drop 
dead at any moment. She was afraid to cross him further. And it 
made her realise what a stranger she was ; a foreigner, with no link 
at all between herself and him. It was terrible to see the way he 
looked forward to Con’s visits. It was only then she realised that it 
was time to stop looking after the shop and look after herself instead. 
Every day she put aside a few shillings, but it was pitiful how little she 
could take without being noticed. 

In the autumn she said she was going to Dublin to see a specialist. 
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‘I suppose you might as well,’ said Ned in a dull voice, but she could 
see he had no great faith in doctors. He took her.to the station and 
kissed her good-bye, a decent, quiet man, but a total stranger. 

She didn’t see the specialist. Instead she saw a nurse she had been 
friendly with in Dublin in her days at business, another old flame of the 
medico’s. Nurse O’Mara kept a maternity home on the bank of the 
canal. She was a tall, handsome woman with a fine figure and a long 
face that was growing just the least shade hard. She listened to Katty 
with wrinkled eyes and a good-natured smile ; Katty could see she 
was tickled by the situation. 

‘And I suppose there’s nothing else I can do?’ Katty asked 
doubtfully in a low voice. 

‘Unless you’d borrow someone else’s ? ’ said the nurse mockingly. 

‘ That’s what I mean,’ said Katty in the same tone. 

‘ You’re not serious ?’ said the, nurse, her smile withering. 

‘ Haven’t I reason?’ asked Katty bitterly. 

‘'You’d never get away with it,’ said Nurse O’Mara. 

‘Why wouldn’t I?” asked Katty in an almost inaudible voice. 
‘ Who’s to know? If only the other thing could be arranged ? ’ 

* You'll find plenty like that,’ said the nurse bitterly. 

* You’d know where to find them,’ murmured Katty, never taking 
her blue eyes from the nurse’s face. 

I would,’ said the nurse, ‘so long as you don’t expect me to do 
anything else. I’m not going to gaol for you—not that there’s any- 
thing illegal in it.’ 

‘ And to have my letters addressed to your place,’ said Katty. 

‘ Why wouldn’t you ?’ said the nurse with a shrug. ‘ You might 
be staying with me.’ ; 

‘ That’s all I want,’ said Katty with blazing eyes. ‘I have a 
hundred or so put on one side. I'll give it to you to make whatever 
arrangements you like.’ 

She returned to town triumphant with two new hats, wider and 
more girlish even than those she usually wore. She seemed years 
younger, and perfectly content. 

‘ He gave you some hope ?’ said Ned, interpreting her mood with 
a touch of anxiety. 

* I don’t know whether you’d call it hope,’ said Katty with a smile. 
‘ He said I mightn’t come out of it if anything went wrong.’ 

‘But he gave you something ?’ asked Ned. 

‘ He did,’ said Katty without enlightening him further. She left 
him looking out the shop-window with a very grave face. From then 
on almost, he looked at her every morning with a solicitous, questioning 
air that was almost pathetic. He even grew quite gentle in his 
behaviour. One night she said with her nunlike air, ‘I think I'll 
sleep in the spare room for the present.’ Even then she could see he 
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only half believed her, but as the weeks passed, he’ started staying in 
at nights, coming up to her with whatever gobbets of news he picked 
up for her in the bar. 

Jerry called once with Con and was brought upstairs to her with 
appropriate solemnity. She knew he had only come to see for himself 
if the thing was genuine or not, and she smiled at him with a 
triumphant air. “He seemed to be satisfied with that for he did not 
come back, and to Katty’s surprise, Ned noticed and resented it. 

‘ Ah,’ she said charitably, putting down the book she was reading, 
‘I wouldn’t mind that. They’re kept busy on the farm this weather.’ 

‘ They weren’t so busy they couldn’t go to Hartnett’s,’ said Ned, 
who made it his business to know everything they did. 

‘ Ah, well, Hartnett’s is near them,’ said Katty reasonably. 

‘ This place was near enough too when they thought they had a 
chance of the money,’ said Ned resentfully. 

She looked at him archly from under her brows. 

‘ They didn’t send you any more anonymous letters ?’ she asked 
lightly. 

‘ What would they send me anonymous letters for ?’ asked Ned, 
settling the rug about her legs. 

‘ Ah, well, you’d think they wouldn’t miss the chance of saying 
I saw Doctor MacNaughton while I was in Dublin,’ she said in the 
same facetious tone. 

‘ They can say what they like now,’ said Ned. 

Her smile faded as she watched him go out of the room. She 
knew she had inoculated him against any suspicions of her which the 
Lynches might have had, but at the same time his tenderness frightened 
her. She wasn’t accustomed to it. It was as if something were 
running between his family and himself, cutting him off from them 
and drawing him closer to her. 

He almost fought with her when she was going to Dublin. He 
wanted to go with her and stay in a hotel near the home, and for a 
while she wondered if he wasn’t suspicious. Then it suddenly dawned 
on her that the man was afraid something would happen to her. She 
laughed this off. 

‘ Ah, is it a fine strong woman like me?’ she asked mockingly. 
‘ What a fear there is of me !_ Maybe I’ll let you come when the next 
one is arriving.’ 

In the end he only came as far as the Junction. He stowed her 
into a first-class carriage, and then sat with her till the train left. 
As it moved off she leaned out and he raised his bowler hat with old- 
fashioned courtesy. ‘ Send us a wire, little girl,’ he shouted, and the 
last she saw of him he was still standing there on the long naked 
platform with his hat in the air, and the blue airy mountains growing 
all about him in the morning light. 
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opportunity to get rid of some of her padding. The nurse opened the 
door for her herself. Katty sat on the edge of a sofa by the window, 
her hands joined in her little lap, and looked expectantly up at the 
tall nurse who smiled at her with half-shut eyes. 

‘Well ?’ asked Katty in a low voice, ‘ any luck?’ 

* You’d better not try this game on too often,’ said the nurse with 
amusement. ‘ You’d never get past me with that complexion.’ 

‘I’m not likely to try, am I?’ asked Katty complacently. ‘ That 
girl you wrote about,’ she added. ‘ Is she still ‘here?’ 

‘She is. You can see her now.’ 

‘I suppose you don’t know anything about her?’ Katty asked 
wistfully. 

‘I know she’s a school-teacher by trade,’ replied the nurse cauti- 
ously. 

‘ Oh, Law !’ said Katty in surprise. She hadn’t expected anyone 
of that class, and as plain as if it were written there, her little pinched 
face recorded a doubt whether there wasn’t some catch in it. ‘I 
don’t know her by any chance, do I?’ she asked innocently. 

‘I hope not,’ said the nurse smoothly. ‘What you don’t know 
won’t harm you.’ 

‘ Oh, I’m not asking for information,’ protested Katty a shade too 

ly. ‘ But you think she’ll agree 

‘ She’ll be a fool if she doesn’t,’ said the nurse. 

‘ Of course I’ll pay her well,’ said Katty. ‘I wouldn’t ask anyone 
to do a thing like that for nothing.’ - 

‘ If you take my advice you’ll keep the talk about money to your- 

self,’ said the nurse dryly. 

‘ Oh, of course, if you think I ought,’ said Katty, and all at once 
she was seized with a fit of shivering. ‘ I’d give all I ever had in the 
world to be out of it now,’ she said. 

‘ Why ? ’ asked the nurse in surprise. ‘ The worst of it is over you.’ 

‘It’s Ned,’ said Katty simply. ‘He’d murder me.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said the nurse, not unkindly, ‘ it’s a bit late in the day 
to be thinking of that,’ and she led Katty up the stairs past a big 
Venetian window which overlooked the canal where the lamps were 
already lit. Through the trees she saw brown-red houses with high 
flights of steps to the Georgian doorways, and a humpbacked limestone 
bridge. There was a girl in bed in the room they entered ; a young 
woman of thirty or so with a plump, pale face and dark hair brushed 
smoothly back from her rounded forehead. 

‘ This is the lady I was speaking about, Monica,’ said the nurse 
with a crooked smile. ‘I’ll leave ye to discuss it for a while.’ 


At Kingsbridge she took a taxi to the nursing home, and took the 
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Katty shook hands with the girl and then glanced shyly at the 
baby sleeping i in the cot. 

* Oh, isn’t he lovely ?’ she cried with genuine admiration. 

* He’s sweet,’ drawled the girl called Monica in a curiously common 
voice, and then reached out for a cigarette. 

‘I never smoke, thanks,’ said Katty, and then hastily drew a chair 
over to the bed, resting her hands in her lap and smiling under her big 
hat in a guilty, schoolgirl way which was curiously becoming. ‘I 
suppose you think I’m terrible?’ she asked. 

“I don’t see anything terrible about it,’ said the girl, lighting her 
cigarette. ‘ Will you get away with it, though?’ 

‘T’ll have to get away with it, girl,’ said Katty candidly. ‘ My 
livelihood depends on it.’ 

‘It seems queer to me,’ said the girl. ‘Why does your husband 
want to leave the property to someone else ?’ 

* Oh, it’s an old custom,’ said Katty eagerly. ‘ Now, I know what’s 
in your mind, but ’tisn’t that at all. Ned isn’t a bit like that. I 
won’t wrong him. He hasn’t the education, but apart from that he’s 
the best poor slob in the world. . . . So you see,’ she added, dropping 
her voice and smiling, ‘ you needn’t be a bit afraid of us. We’d both 
be mad about him.’ 

‘I’m a bit mad about him myself, I’m afraid,’ said Monica with 
a 
* You are to be sure,’ said Katty with disappointment. Somehow 
she had taken a fancy to the baby. The mother, whatever her faults, 
was beautiful ; she was an educated woman ; you could see she wasn’t 
common. ‘ Of course,’ she went on, ‘I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
suggesting it only for nurse speaking about it to me. The moment she 
mentioned it, I felt it must be God’s doing. You are a Catholic, I 
suppose ?’ she asked, raising her brows enquiringly. 

‘God knows what I am by now,’ said Monica broodingly. ‘A 
blooming atheist or something.’ 

* Oh, you’re not,’ said Katty i ina shocked tone. ‘ You’re convent- 
educated, aren ’t you?’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘ Like myself,’ said Katty. ‘ But you see what I mean? There 
was I looking everywhere for a child, and you with one you wanted 
looked after, and Nurse O’Mara winging us together like this. It 
seemed like God’s doing.’ 

‘I don’t know what you want bringing God into it for,’ said the 


' girl in the same moody tone. ‘The devil would do just as 


well.’ 
‘ But tell me,” said Katty, giving vent to her natural inquisitiveness 
—‘ I’m not just being curious—but isn’t it a wonder the parish priest 
wouldn’t make him marry you?’ 
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‘ Who told you he wouldn’t marry me?’ asked Monica with a 
brassy air. 

‘ Oh, Law !’ cried Katty. ‘ Was it the way he was beneath you ? ’ 
she added with the least shade of disappointment. 

‘ Not that I know of,’ said Monica. Then she turned her eyes to 
the ceiling and blew out a long column of smoke. ‘ He asked me was 
I sure he was the father,’ she added quietly without looking at Katty. 

‘ Fancy ! ’ said Katty in bewilderment. ‘What made him say that?’ 

‘It seems,’ said Monica lightly, ‘he thought I was going with 
another fellow at the same time.’ 

‘And you weren’t?’ said Katty knowingly. 

‘ Not exactly,’ said Monica, giving Katty a queer look which she 
didn’t understand. 

‘Oh, the dear knows,’ said Katty, thinking of her own troubles 
with the medico, ‘ they’re a handful, the best of them! But are you 
quite sure now,’ she added with girlish coyness, cocking her little fair 
head, ‘ that you’re not a bit hasty? Don’t you think when you meet 
him again ye might make it up?’ 

‘If I thought that,’ said the girl with quiet ferocity, ‘ I'd drown 
myself and the kid along with me.’ 


Katty felt quite out of her depth and a little bit frightened. At — 


the same time she wanted the baby with something like passion. It 
was the same sort of thing she sometimes felt at auctions about little 
nick-nacks from women’s dressing-tables or bits of old china, something 
she couldn’t explain. But she felt if she failed with this girl that she 
could never have the same feeling for the child of some common 
woman. 

She said no more about it till the nurse came back. It had grown 
dark outside and the nurse switched on the light as she entered, and 
then leaned on the end of the bed with her knees bent and her hands 
joined. 

‘ Well ?’ she asked, looking at them both with a mocking smile, 
‘did ye fix it up?’ 

‘We were waiting for yourself; Nurse,’ said Katty with sudden 
gaiety. 

‘ Why ?’ asked the nurse. ‘ What’s the trouble ?’ 

‘ The trouble is that I don’t want to part with him,’ said Monica. 
*‘ Give us a day or two to make up our mind, anyway.’ 

‘Why not make it up now ?’ asked the nurse smoothly. 

‘ Ah, for God’s sake, be a bit human, woman?’ said Monica. 
‘ He’s all I have, and I had trouble enough having him.’ 

‘ That’s nothing to the trouble you’ll have, keeping him,’ said the 
nurse with sudden bitterness. 

‘ I know that well enough,’ said Monica desperately, ‘ but damn it, 
I want to be able to see him.’ 
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‘ Oh, if that’s all that’s troubling you, you could easily come and 
see him at our place,’ said Katty eagerly. 

‘ She could not,’ said the nurse angrily. ‘ The less the pair of ye 
see of one another, the better for both of ye... . I know you think 
you’re going to do marvels for the kid,. Monica,’ she went on in a 
reasonable tone, ‘ but I know the sort of places these kids grow up in, 
the ones that live. You wouldn’t be quite so keen to see him again 
after the first visit. I don’t care what you do; I’m only speaking 
for your own good.’ 

‘I know that, Peggy,’ said Monica, taking another puff of her 
cigarette and staring at the window which had faded in the pale glare 
of the electric light. There was silence for a few minutes, and Katty 
heard the night wind, whistling across the roof tops from the bay. 
The trees along the canal heard it and sighed. Something about it 
impressed her: the wind, and the women’s voices, and the sleeping 
baby who knew nothing of the crooked paths opening for him. She 
seemed to be watching the whole scene from far away, and again she 
shivered and was sorry she had had anything to do with it. 

‘ Now, Nurse,’ she said brightly, ‘ it’s not fair to push the young 
lady. We'll give her till tomorrow night, and I’ll say a prayer to 
Our Lady of Good Counsel to direct her.’ 

‘ T’ll give her all the good counsel she wants,’ said the nurse coarsely. 
‘ If she’s thinking of herself she can say “‘ No” now, and you’ll soon 
find someone else. If she’s thinking of the kid, and wants to give him 
a fair chance in life after bringing him into it, she’d better say “‘ Yes ” 
while she has the opportunity.’ 

Monica suddenly turned her face away, her eyes filling with tears. 

‘She can have him,’ she said in a dull voice. ‘ But for Christ’s 
sake, dont leave him in the room with me tonight.. I’m warning ye 
now, don’t leave me where I can lay hands on him.’ 

Katty bit her lip and her face went white. . 

‘ She’ll be all right tomorrow,’ the nurse said kindly. ‘ There’s 
some supper waiting for you in the kitchen. You’d better go down 
and have it while ’tis hot.’ 

*You’re sure I couldn’t be of any assistance ?’ asked Katty. 

‘ Certain,’ said the nurse dryly. 

At the door Katty turned and looked back. The girl was still 
lying on her side with her face covered by her arm. The nurse from 
the end of the bed was looking at her with a half-mocking, half-pitying 
air.. The baby was still asleep. e 
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The Other 


BY ANTHONY POWELL 


Something has been said in an earlier article of Henri-Frédérique 
Amiel’s character as revealed in varying editions of his Journal Intime ; 
enough, in fact, to demonstrate that in spite of sensitive feelings as 
a man and unusual gifts as a writer, his judgments where individuals 
(especially women) were concerned often remained, to say the least, 
unworldly. Throughout his life human nature continued to surprise 
and outrage him by its inadequacies, and, although he seldom ceased 
to find in it cause for complaint, he never managed to accustom himself 
to the vexations that almost inevitably accompany most personal 
relationships. When he was forty-eight, for example, he could write 
(4 November, 1869) after some crisis with his mistress, ‘ Philine ’ : 


O inconstancy, O fragility, O contradiction, thy name is woman ! 
I have never wished to admit this to myself. I have always acted 
as if women were constancy, loyalty, fidelity, and tenderness personi- 
fied. But my simplicity has been punished more often than it has 
been rewarded. Like a people, a woman punishes equally him who 
speaks evil of her or him who thinks too well of her. She seems to 
care more for flattery than for esteem. She is under the lunar and 
Satanic influence, like a bad child who cannot be prevented from . 
tormenting those who love him. One thing seems to be beyond her 
strength, that is, being consistent with herself, logical, firm, and faithful 
to an agreement. She inhabits the world of passion, of caprice, of 
suspicion, and cannot be at home in the superior world‘ of serene 
wisdom. In fact, in spite of what I have said at other times, a good 
man is better than a woman, he is steadier, more upright, more con- 
siderate, and if he does not love better at least he loves more wisely. 
Woman is truly a weaker vessel who has need of a master, but of a 
beloved master. + 


As a don in Rousseau’s city, fighting something of a rearguard 
action on behalf of the sentiments, Amiel might be expected to survey 
literature and politics through the same haze of fine feelings which 
in his eyes enveloped Philine, Sorella, Egeria, and the rest of them. 
However, he brought a kind of spiritual toughness to his consideration 
of these Subjects which he was never able to command in his daily life. 
Where books or nations were in question he could be discriminating 
enough, and his views were far removed from the romantic liberalism 
that might in the circumstances have claimed him so unequivocally. 
His comparison (24 September, 1857) of Chateaubriand and Rousseau 
shows the activity and independence of his critical method : 
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Essentially jealous and choleric, Chateaubriand from the beginning 
was inspired by mistrust, by the passion for contradicting, for crushing 
and conquering. This motive may always be traced in him. Rous- 
seau seems to me his point of departure, the man who suggested to 
him by contrast and opposition all his replies and attacks. Rousseau 
is revolutionary : Chateaubriand therefore writes his Essai contre les 
Révolutions. Rousseau is republican and protestant ; Chateaubriand 
will be royalist and catholic. Rousseauis bourgeois ; Chateaubriand 
will glorify nothing but noble birth, honour, chivalry, and deeds of 
arms. Rousseau conquered Nature for French literature, above all 
the Nature of the mountains and lakes of Savoy and Switzerland. He 
pleads for Nature against civilisation. Chateaubriand takes possession 
of a new and colossal Nature, that of the ocean and America ; but he 
makes his savages speak the language of Louis XIV, he makes his 
Atala bow before a catholic missionary, and, with a mass, sanctifies 
passions born on the banks of the Mississippi . . . Chateaubriand 
posed all his life as the wearied Colossus smiling pitifully upon a pigmy 
world, and contemptuously affecting to desire nothing from it, though 
at the same time wishing it to be believed that he could if he pleased 
possess himself of everything by mere force of genius. He is the type 
of a baneful race, and the father of a disagreeable lineage. 


To Rousseau, naturally enough, Amiel often returns and 
(13 August, 1865) he wrote : 


For a man to make his mark like Rousseau, by polemics, is to 
condemn himself to perpetual exaggeration and conflict. Such a 
man expiates his celebrity by a double bitterness; he is never 
altogether true, and he is never able to recover the free disposal of 
himself. To pick a quarrel with the world is attractive, but dangerous 
... And yet, with all these extraordinary talents he was an extremely 
unhappy man—why? Because he always allowed himself to be 
mastered by his imagination and his sensations ; because he had no 
judgment in deciding, no self-control in acting. Regret indeed on this 
score would be hardly reasonable, for a calm, judicious, orderly 
Rousseau would never have made so great an impression. He came 
into collision with his time : hence his eloquence and his misfortunes. 
His naive confidence in life and himself ended in jealousy, misanthropy, 
and hypochondria. 


Amiel’s approach to contemporary writers was no less critical. His 
remarks on Victor Hugo (8 April, 1863) provide a good analysis of 
that writer’s imperfections and his qualities : 


I have been turning over the three thousand five hundred pages 
of Les Misérables, trying to understand the guiding idea of this vast 
composition.—The fundamental idea of Les Misérables seems to be 
this. Society engenders certain frightful evils—prostitution, vaga- 
bondage, rogues, thieves, convicts, war, revolutionary clubs, barricades. 
She ought to impress this fact on her mind, and not treat all those 
who come in contact with her law as mere monsters. . . 
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It is great and noble, but it is a little optimistic and Rousseau-like. 
According to it the individual is always innocent and society always 
responsible, and the ideal before us for the twentieth century'is a sort 
of democratic age of gold, a ‘universal republic from which war, 
capital punishment, and pauperism will have disappeared. It is the 
Religion and the City of Progress; in a word the Utopia of the 
eighteenth century revived on a grand scale. There is a great deal 
of generosity in it, mixed with not a little fanciful extravagance. This 
fancifulness consists chiefly in a superficial notion of evil. The author 
ignores or pretends to forget the instinct of perversity, the love of 
evil for evil’s sake, which is contained in the human heart. 


Fourteen years later (26 April, 1877) he had found no reason to 
change his opinions on the same subject : 


I have been turning over again the Paris of Victor Hugo (1877). 
For ten years event after event has given the lie to the prophet, but 


the confidence of the prophet in his own imaginings is not therefore. 


a whit diminished . . . Victor Hugo superbly ignores everything 
that he has not foreseen. He does not see that pride is a limitation 
ofthe mind... Ifhe could but learn to compare himself with other 
men, and France with other nations, he would see things more truly, 
and would not fall into these mad exaggerations . . . But proportion 
and fairness will never be among the strings at his command. He is 
vowed to the Titanic ; his gold is always mixed with lead, his insight 
with childishness, his reason with madness. 


To hold these views on Hugo, so generally accepted in his own 
time as the authentic voice of Liberty and of Letters, shows a consider- 
able emancipation of outlook. Amiel’s remarks on politics (in the 
wider sense of the term), and on the nations of Europe, were no less at 
variance with the optimistic daydreams of many of his distinguished 
contemporaries. It is not without interest that, in a passage quoted 
earlier, he comments that ‘a woman punishes equally him who speaks 
evil of her or him who thinks too well of her,’ rather strangely prefixing 
this observation with the words ‘like a people.’ In this ‘way he 
reverses the more common process of drawing an analogy between the 
way of a nation and the way of an individual, as if he felt more at 
home with the collective abstraction. This was, indeed, his habit of 
mind. Men and women—even ‘a Man’ and ‘a Woman ’—were 
always a little remote from him ; while the European scene (although 
its scrutiny gave his habitual melancholy plenty of substance upon 
which to feed), was an element with which he felt himself at ease. 

An ironical pleasantry of fate had decreed that he should receive 
his appointment as Professor of Aisthetics at the Académie de Genéve 
in 1849, on the crest of the revolutionary wave that swept away (or, 
at least, was intended to sweep ‘away) the race of conservative pre- 
ceptors who had hitherto presided over that university. His 
acceptance of this post involuntarily classed Amiel, in the eyes of 
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local society, with these revolutionary forces ; and, accordingly, the 
old families of Geneva refused to receive in their houses a man who 
not only believed as firmly as any of them in the necessity of maintain- 
ing traditional standards, but who also possessed the particular brand 
of analytical intelligence most appropriate to the vivisection of a 
sentimental idealism. At an early age, indeed, he had begun to feel 
misgivings as to the path that democracy seemed to be taking, and he 
had written (17 June, 1852) when he was thirty : 


Every despotism has a specially keen and hostile instinct for 
whatever keeps up human dignity and independence. And it is 
curious to see scientific and realist teaching used everywhere as a 
means to stifle all freedom of investigation as addressed to moral 
questions, under a dead weight of facts. Materialism is the auxiliary 
doctrine of every tyranny, whether of the one or of the masses. To 
crush what is spiritual, moral, human—so to speak—in man, by 
specialising him: to form more wheels of the great social machine, 
instead of complete individuals ; to make society and not conscience 
the centre of life, to enslave the soul to things, to de-personalise man— 
this is the dominant drift of the epoch. 

Again and again he returns in the diary to this theme, and a 


_ dozen years later (20 March, 1865) he wrote : 


The only counterpoise to equalitarianism is military discipline. To 
the officer’s stripes and the guardroom, the dungeon and the firing 
squad there is no reply. But is it not curious that the régime of 
individual rights should end simply in a respect for force? Jacobinism 
brings on Caesarism, petifoggery ends in artillery, and the régime of 
the tongue leads to the régime of the sword. Am I protesting against 
democracy? By no means. Fiction for fiction, it is the least evil. 
But it is a good thing not to confuse its promises with its realities. 
The fiction is this: the democratic government postulates that 
virtually all the voters are enlightened, free, honest, and patriotic. 
And this is a delusion. The majority is necessarily composed of the 
most ignorant, the poorest and the least capable ; therefore the state 
is at the mercy of chance and the passions and it always ends by 
succumbing at one time or another to the rash conditions that have 
shaped its existence. 


Amiel’s opinions were not of a kind to find wide popularity even 
at the period when they were committed to paper; and although 
time has not lessened the potency of much of their judgment, they are 
perhaps still less likely to win any very ready appreciation at the 
present day. As a background to these views it may be of interest to 
consider what he has to say in the diary about some of the different 
countries of Europe. This observation of the contemporary world 
was one of the aspects of the Journal Intime which (even in its truncated 
form) had greatly impressed Matthew Arnold. 

Notwithstanding the happy years spent as a young man in Berlin, 
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he was by no means unaware of sinister undercurrents in the appar- 
ently healthy development of Teutonic civilisation. In the same way 
his generally astringent attitude towards France (where he rarely 
seems to have enjoyed himself) did not prevent him from recognising 
the pre-eminent gifts of many Frenchmen. He allowed himself a 
latitude in expressing his feelings regarding the imperfections in the 
French character, almost as shocking to his friend and editor, Edmond 
Scherer, as the Journal’s account (omitted in the earlier editions) of 
Amiel’s emotional life. 


They understand only black and white, yes and no, omitting all 
the colours and variations on either side . . .—They are logicians and 
not dialecticians. ‘The mathematical tendency leaves them incapable 
before a higher degree of reality. In fact, they understand nothing, 
although they cavil at everything.—Skilful in distinguishing, classifying 
and haranguing, they stop short on the threshold of philosophy, which 
consists in recognising the inanity of differences and Gultie the 
genesis. They leave descriptions only to rush into hasty generalisa- 
tions.—They believe they truly represent the entire nature of man, 
while they cannot even break the hard shell of their own nationality, 
and they do not understand a single people outside themselves. 

Ignorant, absolute, scholastic, formal, abstract—so you always find 
them when it is a question of explaining a social or ethnographical 
phenomenon. They pigeon-hole everything with the simplicity of 
savages. Their punishment is that they do not judge themselves and 
are stuffed with prejudices, in spite of their mocking incredulity. 
Mutinous spirits, they consider themselves free spirits. Witty, if you 
will, but limited to the last degree. 


These are hard words ; but few persons at all familiar with the 
people and literature of France would be prepared to deny that they 
are without some measure of truth. On the other hand, after three 
hours spent on Hermann Lotze’s Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland 
(9 April, 1868) almost anything seemed preferable to the German 
approach : 


Erudition and even thought are not everything. A little wit, 
keenness, vivacity, imagination, grace, do not come amiss. Can one 
recall a single image, or a formula, or a striking or a new fact on setting 
down one of those pedantic books? No, one is only fatigued and 
befuddled. The terrible phrase, ‘ Sausage-eaters, idealists’ (Taine), 
comes back to one with a vengeance. O, clarity, perspecuity, brevity ! 
Diderot, Voltaire, even Galiani! One little article by Sainte-Beuve, 
by Scherer, Renan, Victor Cherbuliez, can inspire more enjoyment, 
revery, and reflection than a thousand of those German pages, 
crammed to the margin, in which one sees the labour but not the 


results. The Germans heap up the faggots for the pyre, the French 


apply the torch. 
On the whole Amiel’s disapproval of Germany tended to grow. 
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The Franco-Prussian war, and its aftermath, had opened a number of 
eyes in this respect, even though the Germanophils were now louder 
than ever in their praise, because Germany had at last showed her 
power. On 30 July, 1877, he entered some remarks on the subject 
which were to stand up well to the experience of the next seventy years : 


In spite of all the ages that have passed, the mind alone in Germany 
has worked itself free ; the statue has not emerged from its sheath of 
stone, and of the head itself only the brow is modelled. The German 
is a barbarian from the cheek-bones to the soles of his feet. Up to 
the ears he is a faun and nothing else.—One has only to look at the 
features of the great Germans of today—Bismarck, Molkte, Emperor 
William—to see of what clay they are made, and how crudely modelled, 
a race that is strong but crass, rude though calculating. stheti- 
cally, they are distressing, and the women are as imperfect as the 
men in appearance, bearing, form, in all that meets the eye . 
German vulgarity is vulgar ten times over, German corruption and 
blackguardry are ten times uglier than elsewhere. The Germans are 
condemned to being honest, solid, serious, under pain of being nothing 
else, in this resemb#ihg women, who lose everything when they lose 
their modesty. 


Holding these somewhat severe views on the national characteristics 
of the French and the Germans, both of whom he knew so well, it is 
not surprising that there were moments when England (a country 
he had never visited, but for which he felt a certain attraction) fell 
into equal disfavour. On 2 May, 1877, he wrote : 


News of the great world. England declares herself neutral in the 
Russo-Turkish war, but the first thing she has done is to lay hands 
on Egypt, holding the customs, the navy, the railways, the finances, 
the canal, as a preliminary to encamping her army of occupation. 

England has always identified what is useful to her with her 
right and has always found that her interest was a sufficient and 
— reason. The effrontery of egoism becomes, with her, 
candour. 


It might be argued that there has never been (nor, indeed, could 
be) anything notably altruistic in the foreign policy of any country, 
Switzerland included ; and also that the subject of England’s relations 
with Egypt, for better or worse, could scarcely be excluded from the 
general consideration of disturbing German tendencies observed by 
Amiel himself. This is, however, a little beside the point, and it is 
to be regretted that he never knew England better, as he would have 
excelled in examining those confusions of English thought and custom 
which have excited the wonder of every intelligent foreigner. There 
was much in English life that he found to admire, and he could have 
tested the good impression made upon him (g October, 1872) after 
taking tea with some English people : 
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These households in the English manner are very pleasing. They 
are the reward and the result of a long civilisation and an ideal followed 
with perseverance. What ideal? That of a moral order founded 
on a respect for oneself and for others, on a respect for duty, in a word 
on dignity. The masters of the house show consideration for their 
guests, the children are deferential to their parents, everyone and 
everything is in its place. People know how to command and how 
to obey. This little world is governed and seems to go along by 
itself ; duty is the genius loci, but duty with that shade of reserve and 
self-mastery which is the British colouring. The children give the 
measure of their domestic system: they are happy, smiling, trustful 
and yet discreet. One feels that they know they are loved, but that 
they also know they are subordinate. Our children behave as if they 
were masters themselves . . . 

How do the English mothers obtain this result? By an im- 
personal, unvarying, firm rule, in other words by law, which forms 
the mind in a free way, whereas giving orders only incites it to revolt 
and discontent. This method has the immense advantage of creating 
characters that are intractable to the arbitrary but submissive to 
justice, knowing where their duty lies and what is due to them, vigilant 
in conscience and trained in self-control. In every English child one 
feels the national motto, Dieu et mon droit. In every English home one 
also feels that the home is a citadel or, better, a ship. And sofamily 
life, in this world, is worth what it costs. It has its sweetness for those 
_ who bear the weight of it. , 


In the last two sentences,he is thinking, no doubt, of his own 
problems, and the family considerations which played the main part 
(or which, at least, he liked to feel played the main part) in preventing 
him from marrying Philine. He reverses his usual process of working 
from the general to the particular when writing (1 July, 1856) on 
the subject of the Russians ; but, although it seems clear that the 
entry is the result of contact with some individual Russian woman 
or Russian women, there does not appear to be any clue in the pub- 
lished diaries as to the person or persons concerned : 


A man, and still more a. woman, always betrays something of his 
or her nationality. ‘The women of Russia, for instance, like the lakes 


and rivers of their native country, seem to be subject to sudden and. 


rolonged fits of torpor. In their movements, undulating and caress- 
ing like that of water, there is always a threat of unforseen frost. Their 
humour freezes or thaws at a puff of wind that passes in the morning, 
a thought sets them bristling with sharp crystals or smoothes out a 
brow already freezing. The way they suffer or punish is to turn to 
stone. The Northern nature, a swift mobility, a centre that is always 
prepared to harden, winter, the frosts, are present, under the smiles 
and the ermine, at the bottom of the Russian soul. The high latitude, 
the difficulty of life, the inflexibility of their autocratic régime, the 
heavy and mournful sky, the inexorable climate—all these harsh 
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fatalities have left their mark upon the Muscovite race,—A certain 
sombre obstinacy, a kind of primitive ferocity, a foundation of savage 
harshness which, under the influence of circumstances, might become 
implacable and pitiless ; a cold strength, an indomitable power of 
resolution which would rather wreck the whole world than yield— 
the indestructable instinct of the barbarian tribe, perceptible in the 
half-civilised nation—all these traits are visible to an attentive eye, 
even in the harmless extravagance and caprices of a young woman of 
this powerful race. Even in their badinage they betray something 
of that fierce and rigid nationality which burns its own towns and keeps 
battalions of dead soldiers on their feet. 

What terrible masters the Russians would be if ever they should 
spread the night of their rule over the countries of the South! They 
would bring us a Polar despotism—tyranny such as the world has 
never known, silent as darkness, rigid as ice, insensible as bronze, 
decked with an outer aimiability and glittering with the cold brilliancy 
of snow, slavery without compensation or relief: this is what they 
would. bring us.’ 


Russian psychology was a subject to which he reverted a quarter 
of a century later (3 April, 1881) : 


Nothing could be more moving than these recollections of a Polish 
political prisoner, deported to the banks of the Irtich, who contrived 
to escape from Siberia in 1846. This flight savours of the miraculous. 
And as for the picture of Siberia, it is enough to horrify one with the 
Russian régime and lead one to measure the mountain of crimes 
heaped up by the czars.—If the regicidal attempts are multiplying 
against the Romanovs, the iniquities of their house must not be for- 
gotten. Muscovy is synonymous with ferocity, and the sovereigns 
have set the example for the subjects, /upus lupis. Monsters have . 
brought forth monsters. The law of retaliation is the only law on a 
level with this inferior society, which has scarcely emerged from moral 
barbararism. 


It will be seen from the passages that have been quoted that, with 
all his love of abstractions, Amiel was fully alive to the realities of 
contemporary European development. These passages are, of course, 
capable of giving only a general impression of what he thought. His 
habit of adding final qualifications to much that he said often weakens 
any single entry in such a way that the exemption nullifies the point 
of the observation ; while, if omitted, it might be objected that a 
parti pris extract is being provided. All that a commentator can do, 
therefore, is to recommend the Journal Intime, and to try as far as * 
possible to convey the firmer line of its thought by the quotations 
that are reproduced. 

Inevitably one comes back to Amiel’s own circumstances as the 
strength and the weakness of what he has to say, whether it is about 
literature or about international affairs. He never continued to 
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make a satisfactory synthesis of his own life, he was always afraid 
of the world ; and this, reinforced by his exceptional intellectual 
powers, inclined him to put an undue emphasis on generalisations. 
The result is not infrequently conflicting arguments, excellently put 
forward, which leave the reader without guidance as to what Amiel 
himself finally thought. But, just as he says that a ‘ calm, judicious, 
and orderly ’ Rousseau would be unthinkable, an Amiel untormented 
by half a dozen different points of view would, equally, be no Amiel. 


[The quotations from the ‘ Fournal Intime’ are taken from the Macmillan 
edition of 1892, the Macmillan Company of New York edition of 1935, and 
the Constable edition of ‘ Philine,’ 1933.] 
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I. A MEMBER OF THE BATEKE TRIBE, WHO WEAR HIBISCUS FLOWERS 

OVER THEIR EYES TO PROTECT THEM AGAINST THE EVIL EYE ON 

IMPORTANT PERSONAL OCCASIONS. THIS MAN WAS ABOUT TO TAKE A 
JOB AS SWEEPER AT RADIO BRAZAVILLE. 


Photographs of Africa by A. Costa 
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A SHILLUK WARRIOR FROM THE SOUTH SUDAN. 
FOR THE HUNTING SEASON, 


HE IS SHAVEN 
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Ill. IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH HE HAS GROWN HIS HAIR, WHICH HAS BEEN 

MODELLED INTO A SOLID MASS WITH DUNG AND COLOURED DUST. EVERY 

VILLAGE HAS ITS OWN BARBER, WHO NEVER CREATES THE SAME COIFFURE 

MORE THAN TWICE. SINCE THE SHILLUKS HAVE NO MIRRORS, THEY 

LIKE TO SEE THE EFFECT OF THE COIFFURFS THEY ARE THEMSELVES 
WEARING UPON A FRIEND’S HEAD, 
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IV. FISHERMEN OF THE BANANA TRIBE NEAR BONGOR IN THE CHAD 
TERRITORY, UPON THE CHARI RIVER. THE NETS THAT THEY USE ALSO 
SERVE AS SAILS, 


| 
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Vv. A BANANA GIRL IN THE MARKET-PLACE OF BONGOR, 


¥ 


VI. IN THE EQUATORIAL FOREST OF GABON. THIS TREE, WHICH STILL 

RETAINS ITS PARASITES, HAS BEEN BURNED BY THE NATIVES, WHO, 

INSTEAD OF FELLING A TREE, SET FIRE TO ITS BOLE AND WAIT TILL IT 
IS BROUGHT DOWN BY WIND AND WEATHER. 


* 
VII. 
BAM 
THE 


Vil. SHELL MASKS, REPRESENTING THE SOULS OF ANTELOPES, IN A 

BAMELEKE VILLAGE IN THE FRENCH CAMEROONS. IN THE BACK-GROUND 

THE VILLAGE HALL WHERE ALL THE AFFAIRS OF THIS HIGHLY SOCIALISED 
COMMUNITY ARE DECIDED BY THE HEADMEN 


— 


Vill. A VILLAGE IN THE NORTH CAMEROONS, FORTIFIED AGAINST THE 
ATTACKS OF MARAUDING BUFFALOES. 
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